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MILLS COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast 


Exclusively for Young Women. 


Located among the beautiful hills In the 
suburbs of South Oakland, California, close 
to San Francisco, and the great Universities 
of the West. Grounds comprise 150 acres, 
beautified by two running streams, avenues 
of trees, palms and rose gardens. Ten bulld- 
ings, of wood, brick or stone, are well fur- 
nished. A faculty of thirty-elght members 
includes graduates from Mount Holyoke, 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford 
University, State Universities of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and California (some with graduate 
degrees from this country, Germany or 
France); also teachers of music and painting. 


Full collegiate courses leading to degrees. 
Entrance and graduation requirements equiv- 
alent to those of Stanford and University of 
California. Training fits students for teach- 
ing regular lines of academic work, and offers 
special advantages for music, art, library 
study and home economics. Well equipped 
laboratories for science. Special attention to 
health of students. Modern gymnasium 
thoroughly oquyere. Outdoor life and amuse- 
ments in e ideal California climate. 
Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast. 
Fall semester opens —— 17, 1910. 
For catalogue, address President Luella Clay Carson, LL.D., Millis 
College P. O., California. 
To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco 
via Key Route boat. rom boat take Oakland train, change at Poplar 
Junction for Twelfth and Broadway, there to car marked “Mills College.” 


GRAND & HAMLIN 


SAN FRANCISCO’S POPULAR-PRICED HOTELS 


Cc. T. A. HEADQUARTERS 
(Special Rates to Teachers) 
GRAND HAMLIN 
Taylor near Market Eddy and Leavenworth 


@ Only three blocks 
from the Postoffice, 
City Hall, U.S. Mint 
Railroad offices and 
tourist ticket validat- 
ing bureau. Steam 
heat, hot water and 
phones in every room. 
Rates $1.00 up; with 
bath $1.50 up. 


@ Two hundred and fifty rooms beautifully furnished 
in mahogany with one hundred tiled baths. In the center 
of the department store and amusement district. Rates 
$1.00 and up; with bath $1.50 up. 

FREE BUS TO BOTH HOTELS 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


KIRK HARRIS : : PERL. YOUNG 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 








Summer Craining Srhool 
Hor Commercial Cearhers 


During the Summer months, our regular courses of study will be 
supplemented by special instruction and drills for commercial 
teachers. 


























Arrangement of Courses 


q The courses have been very carefully planned by our own faculty 

of specialists, assisted by the authors of the leading systems of 
shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping, and by some of the best- 
known specialists in the public school work. Students may select their 


own studies. 
Subjects Included 


q. There will be individual and class work in shorthand and typewrit- 

ing; speed practice in shorthand, office practice work, shorthand 
penmanship, instruction and drill in bookkeeping, and business practice, 
corporation accounting, banking; demonstration of office appliances; 
lectures by advertising and appliance specialists, drills in penmanship 
and rapid calculation, lectures on commercial law; practice in teaching 
under the supervision of experts. 


For Whom Designed 


qg Our courses are designed and arranged for those with general edu- 
cational qualifications who wish to specialize in commercial sub- 
jects, and for commercial teachers who wish to improve in their chosen 
branches. 
Employment Department 

q There is a great demand for commercial teachers, both in the high 

schools and in private schools, and those attending our school will 
be enrolled in our regular employment department free of charge. We 
shall put forth every effort to find every one who is competent a satis- 


factory position. 
Location 


The San Francisco Business College is located in the center of the 

business district of San Francisco. It is in close touch with busi- 
ness firms and with business methods. It is, without doubt, the best 
equipped, best lighted and most prominently located business college in 
the West. SEND FOR ENROLLMENT BLANK 












San Francisco Business College 
908 Market Street  “~ ,NEAVE* San Francisco 
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For TEACHERS of 
Geography, Science 
and Nature Study 


For Particulars Address 


Dr. or Mrs. H. W. Fairbanks 


Box 376, BERKELEY, CAL. 


When you wish to marry, 
you select the best man. 

When you wish to travel, 
you should have your itiner- 
ary arranged by those who 
know how. 

Seventy years’ experience and 
all the facilities of a perfect 
organization at yourdisposal. 

We know how to care for 
teachers. We managed the 
San Jose Normal Party to 
Europe last Summer. 

Why not yours? 

We can send you around the 
world or to any place you 
want to go. 


COOK'S TOURS sssr's:' 
Write for information as to 
any tour or trip desired 


Thos. Cook & Son 
689 Market Street 


San Francisco 


PACIFIC 
GROVE 
HOTEL 


Situated among the pines on 
the shores of Monterey Bay. 
An ideal place to spend the 
summer. 


Surf and Tank Bathing 
Sailing and Rowing 
Salmon Fishing 


Submarine Gardens 


AMERICAN PLAN ONLY 
RATES FROM 52.50 PER DAY UPWARD 
Address Manager Pacific Grove Hotel 
Pacific Grove, California 


REOPENS JUNE 1, 1910 


Publications From Our List 


THE WOOSTER READERS 
Industrial Primer ...ccescccces $0.25 
Industrial First Reader 
Industrial Second Reader 
Industrial Third Reader 
Industrial Fourth Reader 
Industrial Fifth Reader 
THE WOOSTER AnlTHieTICS 


AIDS TO LITERATURE 

No. 1 ae Hollow and Rip 

Van Winkle (with text) 

No. 2 Evangeline, Snowbound, 

Lady of the Lake and 
Vision of Sir Launfal.. 

No.3 Evangeline (with text). 

No. 4 — and Lady of the 


WESTERN EDUCATIONAL 
HELPS 


The Theory of = for School 
Purposes—J. H Elwood 

Duvall’s Civil Government Sim- 
plified 

Practical Aids to the Teaching 
of Civics ‘ 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

The Story of Matka—David 
Starr Jordan 

Power’s Poems for Memorizing 
—Parts 1 and 2, each 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


Publishers 
776 Mission St. San Francisco 
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BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
Cae a a _ -  r 


576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


BEING THE OLDEST ORGANIZATION ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST SUPPLYING YOU WITH SCIENCE LABORA- 
TORY EQUIPMENT WE OFFER THE BEST 
FACILITIES TO 


PHYSICS INSTRUCTORS 


IN FURNISHING OUR OWN EXCELLENT LINE OF 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS AND OF THE BEST FOREIGN 
MAKERS. 


CHEMISTRY INSTRUCTORS 


CHRIST KOB’S BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE; SCHOTT & 
GEN. JENAWARE, BAKER’S ANALYZED CHEMICALS, AND 
ROYAL BERLIN OR ROYAL MEISSEN PORCELAIN WARE. 


BIOLOGY INSTRUCTORS 


SPENCER MICROSCOPES, GRUEBLER’S STAINS, 
McINTOSH PROJECTION APPARATUS, SLIDES AND 
COVER GLASSES, DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTORS 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S GLOBES, MCINTOSH PRO- 
JECTION APPARATUS, MINERALS AND APPARATUS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


MEBRAUN = 
CORPORATION 


363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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AN APPEAL TO THE BOY 


O LIVE that your afterself—the man 
you ought to be— may in his time 
be possible and actual. Far away 
in the twenties, the thirties of the 

Twentieth Century, he is awaiting his turn. 
His body, his brain, his soul are in your 
boyish hands. He can not help himself. What 
will you leave for him? Will it be a brain 
unspoiled by lust or dissipation, a mind trained 
to think and act, a nervous system true as a 
dial in its response to the truth about you? 
Will you, boy of the Twentieth Century, let 
him come as a man among men in his time, 
or will you throw away his inheritance before 


he has had the chance to touch it? Will 


you let him come, taking your place, gaining 
through your experiences, hallowed through 
your joys, building on them his own, or will 


you fling his hope away, decreeing, wanton- 
like, that the man you might have been shall 


never be? 
—DAVID STARR JORDAN 
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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


THE BEST LAID PLANS 

We had planned to devote this number of the NEws exclusively 
to the recent meeting of the Central California Teachers’ Association 
at Fresno. We have been able to secure only a few of the addresses 
given at that meeting. It transpired that several of these addresses had 
never been reduced to writing. So, perforce, we broaden the scope of 


this number. 


A STIMULATING MEETING 

The meeting at Fresno was not too large to get the best results. 
About eight hundred teachers from the counties of Fresno, Madera, 
Tulare, Kings and Mariposa were in attendance. Superintendent C. L. 
McLane, the president of the Central Association for the year, had a 
good program well in hand. The entertaining, social side of the pro- 
gram was as well developed as the purely intellectual and professional. 
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One evening was given over to a clever presentation of George Ade’s 
“The Slim Princess,” by the Fresno High School Dramatic Club. The 
evening following we listened delightedly to an oratorio given by a 
chorus of fifty under the direction of A. G. Wahlberg, the supervisor of 
music in the Fresno schools. The teachers in the Fresno city schools 
gave an evening reception to the visiting teachers, and with music, 
dancing and light refreshments afforded an opportunity for all to become 
acquainted. The men flocked by themselves one evening at a banquet 
of the Central California Schoolmasters’ Club. We believe that no- 
where can the teachers of the San Joaquin Valley be outclassed in 
kindly courtesy and genial hospitality. The citizens of Fresno showed 
this same spirit by providing an automobile ride of several miles for all 
the visiting teachers. 


TWO GREAT MEN 


The two leading speakers at the sessions of the association were 
David Starr Jordan and Luther Burbank. Dr. Jordan spoke twice— 
once on “The Call of the Twentieth Century,” and again on “The 
Strength of Being Clean.” We are glad to include a portion of the 
first address, and later on we intend to run a part of the second. There 
can be no doubt that the broad-minded, whole-souled, business-like 
president of Stanford has a firm place in the confidence and esteem of 
the people of California. Dr. Jordan’s sturdy independence and abso- 
lute fearlessness are two of his greatest charms. 


Luther Burbank is the very antithesis of Dr. Jordan as a public 
speaker. He is timid to a degree and his voice has slight carrying power. 
But, like Dr. Jordan, he knows what he is talking about. His lecture 
was illustrated with lantern slides. The audience hung upon his words, 
fairly sat at his feet. As he warmed in his descriptions of his plant 
children, he seemed to lose consciousness of everything else. If utter 
simplicity, complete forgetfulness of self, and singleness of purpose are 
the measures of greatness, Luther Burbank is a great man. We com- 
mend Superintendent McLane for securing Mr. Burbank for the pro- 
gram. We hope that more of the teachers of California may come into 
contact with this rare soul— ‘the gardener of Santa Rosa.” 
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A BROADER FIELD 

With the number the ownership and management of the SIERRA 
EDUCATIONAL NEws passes into the hands of the California Council 
of Education. To assist the movement for affiliation and to establish 
the Council of Education on a stable basis, the Board of Directors of 
the California Teachers’ Association very generously turned the paper 
over to the Council without remuneration. Henceforth the paper will 
be edited by the Secretary of the Council assisted by an advisory edi- 
torial board composed of Dr. A. F. Lange, Mark Keppel, C. L. Mc- 
Lane, James A. Barr and W. M. Mackay. Under the plan of affilia- 
tion the paper is now the official organ of the four teachers’ associa- 
tions of the State. It will be sent regularly to all the members of the 
associations, the membership fee including in every instance a subscrip- 
tion to the paper. 


LEST WE MISUNDERSTAND 

A careful reading of the Report of the Committee on Permanent 
Organization in this number will make it plain that the teachers of 
California are asked to defray only the actual cost of printing and 
mailing the paper. We believe that no self-respecting teacher would 
be willing to pay less than the actual cost of a magazine devoted solely 
to her interests. The teachers are not even asked to pay for the work 
of editing the paper. They are not required to contribute one cent 
toward the salary of the secretary or the expenses of the officers of the 
Council. The salary and the expenses will be met by the advertising 
and by regular subscriptions at $1.50 each. No other State in the 
Union offers for one dollar a membership in a strong teachers’ associa- 
tion and a subscription to an educational monthly journal. The remark- 
able development of the NEws and its assurance of future usefulness 
rest in its ownership. For the teacher in the most remote district in our 
State, providing she is a member of any one of our associations, is a 
part owner of the News. She owns just as much as the editor. ‘The 
teachers of California own this paper and direct its policies. While the 
financial affairs of the NEws are conducted on a strictly business basis, 
the paper is not run for pecuniary profit. It is truly dedicated to the 
cause of more and better education in our beloved California. Herein 
lies its strength. 
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A WORD ABOUT BUSINESS 

It should be plain that if under the plan adopted the teachers are 
not to meet the expenses of the Council and the cost of editing the 
paper, a great factor in the success of the whole movement rests in the 
advertising secured. Clearly a firm which places advertising with the 
News is directly assisting the educational movement. And by the 
same token, these firms which show a business preference in our favor 
should likewise receive a business preference from the school people of 
the State. We should show our advertisers that we appreciate their 
support of our journal. And the only way to do this is to exercise a 
business preference in their favor. Several superintendents and many 
teachers and principals have seen the justice of this suggestion and are 
frankly exercising this business preference. When the great majority 
will do so, the financial success of the entire movement will be assured. 
Those in editorial control of the paper do not ask any superintendent, 
principal, or teacher to accept inferior goods from or to pay unreasonable 
prices to any of our advertisers. But we do believe that the situation 
clearly justifies simple business preference. We must understand that 
proper business reciprocity underlies success in all legitimate enterprises. 
A SERVICEABLE EDUCATION 

To any student of education not bound hand and foot by worn-out 
pedagogical creeds, a visit to the Los Angeles Polytechnic High School 
will prove as stimulating as a shower-bath on a wearisome day. In this 
great school of two thousand students, the boys and girls are receiving 
a serviceable high school education. They are learning things of imme- 
diate value. The girls are taught to cook, to understand the economic 
ordering of a household, to make their-own clothing, to trim their own 
hats. And still there is ample time for the necessary things along tra- 
ditional lines. 

Boys take to the Polytechnic as naturally as ducks to water. We 
saw one boy finishing a Morris chair which would easily have brought 
$35 in any furniture store. He told us that his materials had cost 
$8.50. Another was at work on a beautiful library table, which when 
finished would stand the student $7.25, and which would sell for at 
least $25. Quite a number of boys were thus engaged in making 
artistic, substantial furniture for their homes. It is no wonder their 
mothers want them to go to the Polytechnic. 
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But there is also plenty of opportunity for the altruistic. These 
boys in the manual training department make all the mallets, chisel 
handles, hammer handles, and manual training benches used in the 
school, and a very considerable part of those used in the Los Angeles 
grammar schools. They make the croquet sets, dumb-bells, and most 
of the other apparatus needed for the playgrounds of the city. They 
have made the office furniture for several of the schools. 

But these students do still more surprising things. Ain appropriation 
of $115,000 is now being expended for an art annex to the Polytechnic. 
(Do not think for one moment that this school is neglecting the truly 
cultural.) Students in the architectural department drew the plans for 
the building, and are now seeing to it that the building is going up 
according to specifications. Last year these students prepared the plans 
and supervised the construction of two of the new grammar school 
buildings. What do you think of that? 

How many people know that during the memorable aviation week 
in Los Angeles, boys from the Polytechnic were the official testers of 
the heights attained? that Paulhan’s great record was computed and 
given forth as official by these boys? How many know that they con- 
structed the wireless stations at Aviation Field and sent forth all the 
messages to an interested world? 

The Polytechnic is doing a great work because it is fitting directly 
for life and incidentally for the university. A recent graduate is now 
earning a salary of $125 a month as a mine-assayer in Arizona. 
Another boy who had taken the work in civil engineering passed the 
Los Angeles civil service examination and is now the official cement- 
tester on the great aqueduct system at $150 per month. It would be 
easy to multiply instances of this sort. 

But the point of it all is this: This school finds its glory in helping 
boys and girls to find themselves through useful effort. They are doing 
things that are worth while right now, not merely getting up intellectual 
muscle to overcome possible future problems. Think of a high school 
without one day of Latin in a four years’ course! And if you should 
feel the corns of tradition smarting, and should suggest to the principal 
(one of the clearest headed men in the West) that perhaps the school 
is a little too utilitarian, he would probably smile and tell you that he 
deems such criticisms compliments. 
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To all who are suffering from pedagogical “‘blues’”’ in a belief that 
our high schools are parting company from life and its problems, we 
recommend a visit to this school. The limited space at our disposal has 
prevented our saying one-tenth of what we should like to say. The 
school needs to be seen to be appreciated. If you want to see a school 
filled with cheerful, earnest workers, a school that links up with life at 
a surprising number of points, a school that will surely soon be the 
type of the California high school instead of the exception, visit the 
Polytechnic. 


FOR HIM THAT HATH UNDERSTANDING 

Once upon a time a band of imitative animals lived in a great forest. 
One day a bird came to these animals and sang a song of a beautiful 
country far to the east, a land where cocoanuts grew in abundance. A 
great desire to go to this land took possession of these animals, and they 
counseled together how to realize their desire. After much discussion 
they selected ten of their number to lead them to this new land. These 
ten were selected because of their age, experience, and reputed wisdom. 
Then under these leaders the band left the trees which had sheltered 
them from birth, and joyously started on their way. 

Now among these ten leaders was one remarkable for his great 
chattering and the length of his tale. His tale was longer than the 
tales of the other nine leacers placed end to end. By reason of this 
remarkable tale and his ability to confuse and frighten the lions and 
tigers along the way by chattering at them, this animal essayed to guide 
the band to the promised cocoanut trees in the east. But unfortunately 
he easily lost the points of the compass. More than once he located 
the east in the west, and thereby led the band on a backward journey. 
When others among the ten leaders began to question as to the course, 
this remarkable animal would chase his tale so rapidly that the others 
grew dizzy at the performance, and so lost for a time the sense of 
direction. By this means he secured great influence and maintained his 
position as guide. In reality he led the band east for a time, then north, 
then west, and then south until one day they crossed and recognized 
their old path to the eastward. And he of the long tale and the great 
chattering was discredited. 

All of the band thought for a time that a new guide would forth- 
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with be chosen. But he of the long tale was resourceful. It so chanced 
that in the forest through which they were traveling was a berry which 
yielded a black fluid, while near by was a tree full of white leaves. 
The long-taled one rapidly acquired the knack of making certain 
peculiar black marks upon these leaves, so that when the leaves were 
flashed before the eyes of the band, black was made to appear as white 
and white as black. It was then very easy to show the band that if 
white was black, then naturally west was east. By this simple reason- 
ing he of the long tale continued to guide the wanderings of the band. 
And the folk-lore of the people from whom this account is taken fails 
to state whether or not the band ever reached the land of cocoanut trees 
in the east. 


A BACKWARD STEP 

The Board of Education of Tulare County has passed a resolution 
that after July 1, 1910, it will issue no more certificates upon certificates 
from other counties granted upon examination. While there can be no 
doubt that this resolution was passed to meet a real weakness, and that 
the Tulare Board is clearly within its rights in passing it, we believe 
that the action was a mistake. We think that experience under the 
enforcement of the resolution will reveal the mistake, and that the present 
action will be rescinded. 

All impartial students of the problem of certification upon examina- 
tion must acknowledge certain weaknesses in the common practice of 
accepting certificates from all other counties. To a certain extent it 
makes the rural schools of the State the prey of “tramp” teachers. It 
is true that it permits the weakest county board in the State to set the 
standard of certification for the State. But granting these weaknesses, 
we believe it is better to select teachers from the entire State, trusting 
to the judgment of trustees, backed by the advice of the county superin- 
tendent, to “take the best and leave the rest.” We question the wisdom 
of restricting the trustees to a choice solely from the teachers of their 
county. We fear that this course offers greater dangers in the form of 
provincialism and pedagogical in-breeding than the evils which it seeks 
to correct. We believe that trustees everywhere should insist upon 
personal applications, and should consult with the county superintendent 
before appointing a teacher. 
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It may prove that this action of the Tulare Board may lead to 
legislative enactment strengthening the hands of the county superintend- 
ents in the appointment of teachers. If we could require the county 
superintendent's written approval to make binding a teacher’s contract 
with a board of trustees, it would be a long step in the right direction. 
We believe in a free circulation of teachers, subjected to a better 
winnowing. 


WOOL-GATHERING 
ELIZABETH A. EVERETT 
Berkeley, California 


Far from schoolroom, far from books, 
Leaving only vacant looks, 
Where do lost wits wander? 


Learned, we, beyond surmise, 
Could we gather all the wise 
Thoughts of wits that wander. 


Let us follow off, some day, 
All the trails that lead away, 
Worn by wits that wander. 


Let us find the distant shores 
With their wealth of hidden stores 
Where these gay wits wander. 


Only wool, I fear, they bring 
Back, for all their wandering, 
These sad wits that wander. 


BowLep HIMSELF OUT 
She—Y ou’re most awfully conceited, don’t you know. 
He—Why do you think so? 
She—Why, you tell me that I am the most lovely girl in the world, 
a perfect angel, and that a king would be proud to make me his wife, 
and then you ask me to marry you.—Illustrated Bits. 
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THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Davip STARR JORDAN 
President of Stanford University 


century has shown before. Let us stand aside for a moment that 
we may see what kind of a century it is to be, what is the work 
it has to do, and what manner of men it will demand to do it. 

In most regards one century is like another. Just as men are men, so 
times are times. In the Twentieth Century there will be the same joys, 
the same sorrows, the same marrying and giving in marriage, the same 
round of work and play, of wisdom and duty, of folly and distress which 
other centuries have seen. Just as each individual man has the same 
organs, the same passions, the same functions as all others, so it is with 
all the centuries. But we know men not by their likenesses, which are 
many, but by differences in emphasis, by individual traits: which are 
slight and subtle, but all-important in determining our likes and dislikes, 
our friendships, loves and hates. So with the centuries; we remember 
those which are past not by the mass of common traits in history and 
development, but by the few events or thoughts unnoticed at the time, 
but which stand out like mountain peaks raised “‘above oblivion’s sea,” 
when the times are all gathered in and the century begins to blend with 
the “‘infinite azure of the past.” Not wars and conquests mark a cen- 
tury. The hosts grow small in the vanishing perspective, “‘the captains 
and the kings depart,” but the thoughts of men, their attitude toward their 
environment, their struggles toward duty—these are the things which 
endure. 

Compared with the centuries that are past, the Twentieth Century 
in its broad outlines will be like the rest. It will be selfish, generous, 
careless, devoted, fatuous, efficient. But three of its traits must stand out 
above all others, each raised to a higher degree than any other century 
has known. The Twentieth Century above all others will be strenuous, 
complex and democratic. 

Strenuous the century must be, of course. This we can all see, 
and we have to thank the young man of the Twentieth Century who gave 
us the watchword of “‘the strenuous life,” and who has raised the apt 
phrase to the dignity of a national purpose. Our century has a host of 
things to do, bold things, noble things, tedious things, difficult things, 
enduring things. It has only a hundred years to do them in, and nine of 
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these years are gone already. We must be up and bestir ourselves. If 
we are called to help in this work, there is no time for an idle minute. 
Idle men and idle women, no doubt, will cumber our way, for there 
are many who have never heard of the work to do, many who will never 
know that there has been a new century. These the century will pass 
by with the gentle tolerance she shows to clams and squirrels, but on 
those of us she calls to her service she will lay heavy burdens of duty. 
“The color of life is red.’’ Already the fad of the drooping spirit, the 
end-of-the-century pose, has given way to the rush of the strenuous life, 
to the feeling that struggle brings its own reward. The men who are 
doing ask no favors at the end. Life is repaid by the joy of living it. 

As the century is strenuous, so will it be complex. The applications 
of science have made the great world small, while every part of it has 
grown insistent. As the earth has shrunk to come within our grasp, so has 
our own world expanded to receive it. ‘My mind to me a kingdom is,” 
and to this kingdom all the other kingdoms of the earth now send their 
embassadors. The complexity of life is shown by the extension of the 
necessity of choice. Each of us has to render a decision, to say yes or 
no a hundred times when our grandfathers were called upon a single 
time. We must say yes or no to our neighbors’ theories or plans or de- 
sires, and whoever has lived or lives or may yet live in any land or on any 
island of the sea has become our neighbor. Through modern civiliza- 
tion we are coming into our inheritance, and this heirloom includes the 
best that any man has done or thought since history and literature and art 
began. It includes, too, all the arts and inventions by which any men 
of any time have separated truth from error. Of one blood are all the 
people of the earth, and whatsoever is done to the least of these little 
ones in some degree comes to me. We suffer from the miasma of the 
Indian jungles; we starve with the savages of the harvestless islands; we 
grow weak with the abused peasants of the Russian steppes, who leave 
us the legacy of their grippe. The great volcano which buries far off 
cities at its foot casts its pitying dust over us. It is said that through 
the bonds of commerce, common trade, and common need, there is 
growing up the fund of a great ‘“‘bank of human kindness,” no genuine 
draft on which is ever left dishonored. Whoever is in need of help the 
world over, by that token has a claim on us. 
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In our material life we draw our resources from every land. Cloth- 
ing, spices, fruits, toys, household furniture—we lay contributions on the 
whole world for the most frugal meal, for the humblest dwelling. We 
need the best work of every nation and every nation asks our best of us. 
The day of home-brewed ale, of home-made bread and home-spun 
clothing is already past with us. Better than we can do, our neighbors 
send us, and we must send our own best in return. With home-made 
garments also pass away inherited politics and hereditary religion, with 
all the support of caste and with all its barriers. We must work all this 
out for ourselves; we must make our own place in society; we must frame 
our own creeds; we must live our own religion; for no longer can one 
man’s religion be taken unquestionably by any other. As the world has 
been unified, so is the individual unit exalted. With all this, the sim- 
plicity of life is passing away. Our front doors are wide open as the 
trains go by. The caravan traverses our front yard. We speak to 
millions, millions speak to us; and we must cultivate the social tact, the 
gentleness, the adroitness, the firmness necessary to carry out our own 
designs without thwarting those of others. Time no longer flows on 
evenly. We must count our moments, so much for ourselves, so much 
for the world we serve and which serves us in return. We must be 
swift and accurate in the part we play in a drama so mighty, so stren- 
uous and so complex. 

More than any of the others, the Twentieth Century will be demo- 
cratic. The great discovery of the Nineteenth Century was that of the 
reality of external things. That of the Twentieth Century will be this 
axiom in social geometry: “A straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points.”” If something needs doing, do it; the more plainly, 
directly, honestly, the better. 

The earlier centuries cared little for the life of a man. Hence they 
failed to discriminate. In masses and mobs they needed kings and rulers, 
but could not choose them. Hence the device of selecting as ruler the 
elder son of the last ruler, whatever his nature might be. A child, a 
lunatic, a monster, a sage—it was all the same to these unheeding cen- 
turies. The people could not follow those they understood or who 
understood them. They must trust all to the blind chance of heredity. 
Tyrant or figurehead, the mob, which from its own indifference creates 
the pomp of royalty, threw up its caps for the king, and blindly died 
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for him in his courage or in his folly with the same unquestioning loyalty. 
In like manner did the mob fashion lords and princes, each in its own 
image. Not the man who would do or think or help, but the eldest son 
of a former lord was chosen for its homage. The result of it all was 
that no use was made of the forces of nature, for those who might have 
learned to control them were hunted to their death. The men who could 
think and act for themselves were in no position to give their actions 
leverage. 

When a people really means to do something, it must resort to 
democracy. It must value men as men, not as functions of a chain of 
conventionalities. ‘‘America,”’ says Emerson, “‘means opportunity ;” 
opportunity for work, opportunity for training, opportunity for influence. 
Democracy exalts the individual. It realizes that of all the treasures of 
the nation, the talent of its individual men is the most important. It 
realizes that its first duty is to waste none of this. It can not afford to 
leave its Miltons mute and inglorious, nor to let its village Hampdens 
waste their strength on petty obstacles while it has great tasks for them 
to accomplish. In a democracy, when work is to be done, men rise to 
do it. No matter what the origin of our Washingtons and Lincolns, our 
Grants and our Shermans, our Clevelands or our Roosevelts, our Eliots, 
our Hadleys or our Remsens, we know that they are being made ready 
for every crisis which may need their hand, for every work we would 
have them carry through. To give each man the training he deserves is 
to bring the right man face to face with his own opportunity. The 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points in life as in 
geometry. For the work of a nation we may not call on Lord This or 
Earl That, whose ancestors have lain on velvet for a thousand years; we 
want the man who can do the work, who can face the dragon or carry 
the message to Garcia. A man whose nerves are not relaxed by centuries 
of luxury will serve us best. Give him a fair chance to try; give us a 
fair chance to try him. This is the meaning of democracy; not fuss and 
feathers, pomp and gold lace, but accomplishment. 

Democracy does not mean equality—just the reverse of this, it 
means individual responsibility, equality before the law, of course— 
equality of opportunity, but no other equality save that won by faithful 
service. That social system which bids men rise must also let them fall 
if they can not maintain themselves. To choose the right man means the 
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dismissal of the wrong. The weak, the incompetent, the untrained, the 
dissipated find no growing welcome in the century which is coming. 
It will have no place for unskilled laborers. A bucket of water and a 
basket of coal will do all that the unskilled laborer can do if we have 
skilled men to direct them. The unskilled laborer is no product of 
democracy. He exists in spite of democracy. The children of the re- 
public are entitled to something better. A generous education, a well- 
directed education, should be the birthright of each one of them. 
Democracy may even intensify natural inequalities. The man who can 
not say no to cheap and vulgar temptations falls all the lower in the 
degree to which he is a free agent. In competition with men alert, loyal, 
trained and creative, the dullard is condemned to a lifetime of hard 
labor, through no direct fault of his own. Keep the capable man down 
and you may level the incapable one up. But this the Twentieth Cen- 
tury will not do. This democracy will not do; this it is not now doing, 
and this it never will attempt. The social condition which would give all 
men equal reward, equal enjoyment, equal responsibility, may be a con- 
dition to dream of. It may be Utopia; it is not democracy. Sir Henry 
Maine describes the process of civilization as the ““movement from status 
to contract.” This is the movement from mass to man, from sub- 
servience to individualism, from tradition to democracy, from pomp and 
circumstance of non-essentials to the method of achievement. 

Owen Wister, in “The Virginian,” says: ‘All America is divided: 
into two classes—the quality and the equality. The latter will always 
recognize the former when mistaken for it. Both will be with us until 
our women bear nothing but kings. It was through the Declaration of 
Independence that we Americans acknowledged the eternal inequality 
of man. For by it we abolished a cut-and-dried aristocracy. We had 
seen little men artificially held up in high places, and great men artificially 
held down in low places, and our own justice-loving hearts abhorred this 
violence to human nature. Therefore, we decreed that every man should, 
thenceforth have equal liberty to find his own level. By this very decree 
we acknowledged and gave freedom to true aristocracy, saying, “Let the 
best man win, whoever he is.’ Let the best man win! That is America’s 
word. That is true democracy. And true democracy and true aris- 


tocracy are one and the same thing. If anybody can not see this, so much 
the worse for his eyesight.” 
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Paucis vivat humanum genus: ‘“‘for the few the race should live’’-— 
this is the discarded motto of another age. The few live for the many. 
The clean and strong enrich the life of all with their wisdom, with their 


conquests. It is to bring about the larger equalities of opportunity, or 
purpose, that we exalt the talents of the few. 


This has not always been clear, even in the history of the Republic. 
My own great grandfather, John Elderkin Waldo, said at Tolland, 
Conn., more than a century ago: ““Times are hard with us in New 
England. They will never be any better until each farm laborer in 
Connecticut is willing to work all day for a sheep’s head and pluck,” 
just as they used to before the red schoolhouses on the hills began to 
preach their doctrines of sedition and equality. There could never be 
good times again, so he thought, till the many again lived for the few. 

It is in the saving of the few who serve the many that the progress of 
civilization lies. In the march of the common man, and in the influence 


of the man uncommon who rises freely from the ranks, we have all of 
history that counts. 


In a picture gallery at Brussels there is a painting by Wiertz, most 
cynical of artists, representing the man of the Future and the things of 
the Past. A naturalist holds in his right hand a magnifying glass and 
in the other a handful of Napoleon and his marshals, guns and battle- 
flags—tiny objects, swelling with meaningless glory. He examines 
these intensely, while a child at his side looks on in open-eyed wonder. 
She can not understand what a grown man can find in these curious trifles 
that he should take the trouble to study them. 


This painting is a parable designed to show Napoleon’s real place 
in history. It was painted within a dozen miles of the field of Waterloo, 
and not many years after the noise of its cannon had died away. It 
shows the point of view of the man of the future. Save in the degradation 
of France, through the impoverishment of its life-blood, there is little 


in human civilization to recall the disastrous incident of Napoleon’s 
existence. 


Paucis vivat humanum genus: “‘the many live for the few.” This 
shall be true no longer. The earth belongs to him who can use it, and 
the only force which lasts is that which is used to make men free. 
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PLAY—A NECESSITY 
JAMES T. PRESTON 
Principal Franklin School, Berkeley 


LAY is the child’s rational, free method of development for life’s 
P serious activities. We live over the successive stages of exist- 
ence through which thousands of ancestors have passed, gaining 
first the use of our senses, then our muscles; later, we hunt, hide, fight 
and become members of social groups. According to Baldwin, it is 
probably through play or free expression that the race advances. In- 
stincts are given to play us to completion; when played they become 
habits (power) and the sum of these habits are ourselves or characters. 

When a child enters the kindergarten or public school, he is as yet 
endeavoring to master his muscles. He is a racer after new objects, a 
tireless climber after novelties, an investigator of things within reach. He 
is playing himself into command of his own. His is a human soul joy- 
fully exploring the surprises of its temple—the body. Put him on a 
sandpile and he will bury into it maybe the model of a cave from some 
long forgotten prehistoric ancestor. He is rapidly bringing brain and 
muscles to agree. His ideas are expressed in acts through the medium 
of play. 

Shall we follow him through the hunting period when he delights 
in being chased by a “roaring” animal, or when he becomes the hunter 
of his playmate? And is there a place for fighting, too? Why do 
boys of eight and ten throw rocks at one another? Every little David 
must have his sling. Maybe you can get him to use a ball until his 
instincts have completed their function. 


About ten the boy becomes self-assertive, or in what Lee calls 
“The Big Injun’’ stage. He retires into himself, to think out his value 
as an individual, to lay the foundation of those habits that shall largely 
make or unmake his whole life. If he is normal, however, he soon 
hears the call of the gang and he finds his chief glory in obeying its 
mandates. 


This is the time when boys need room to work out their own sal- 
vation in baseball, football and other team games, when “‘the best man 
makes the team,”’ and when the leader develops because he has proved 
himself a master, and the other boys fit into the social scheme to the 
best of their ability. The spirit of such play is your true democracy. 
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Dr. Luther H. Gulick says, ‘‘Self-government is to be learned as an 
experience rather than taught as a theory. Hence, in a permanent 
democracy, adequate playgrounds for all children are a necessity.” No 
one asks if a boy is poor or rich or pedigreed. The question is ““Can 
he play the game?” And under the stress of such games a boy acquires 
control of his temper, keeps a cool head, courageously laughs at his 
bruises, and swiftly and surely makes himself into a man. 

During our pioneer life, each boy as each man was compelled to 
rely upon himself. Nature, the chase, Indians, travel, food, shelter— 
all these forced him back upon himself, and the resultant self-sufficiency, 
the self-reliant initiative, the power to do a thing without looking in the 
book to see how, is the pride of the American to-day. 

The child of the streets knows life by distorted sound, sight and 
smell—his race tendencies atrophied. In many cases, miserably housed, 
underfed, overworked and unplayed, he becomes later a shifty, nervous 
apology of manhood, a pauper or a criminal. It is the province of the 
state or city schools to see that he has time and space for play, to initiate 
the games suitable for his particular age and condition, to see that his 
body and brain are co-ordinated. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, in “The Call of the Twentieth Century,” 
says: ‘“The child is born with brain and nervous system adequate to 
its many purposes in life if it is suffered to grow naturally; to become 
what God meant it to be.” 

We must secure by means of play a sturdy physical stock upon 
which to graft the tree that shall bring forth the fruits of morality. We 
do not want a crop of “‘athletes” that are mature before their time, but 
we must insist that all our people play instead of becoming simply side- 
line yellers. 

Shut up in school or home, a normal boy or girl is longing to get 
out of doors. Make opportunities for them to play, especially in base- 
ball, basket-ball, tennis, folk dancing, swimming and many team games. 

To quote Josiah Strong, “‘Since God gives the impulse (to play), 
man ought to provide the playground.” 

In California we have so lately passed from pioneer life that it is 
hard to realize the changed conditions. Cities have grown up, as it 
were, in a night, and the financial burdens caused by their expansion have 
been enormous. We are beginning to recognize that play is an urgent 
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necessity for the rising generation, and that both city and country must 
secure adequate space. The Year Book of the Play-Ground Associa- 
tion of America states that out of nine hundred fourteen cities and 
towns in the United States with a population of five thousand or over, 
three hundred thirty-six are maintaining supervised playgrounds. We 
have made a start in some of our larger centers; we are past the experi- 
mental stage. The Play-Ground Association of California will soon 
be in a position to do the extension work necessary to all comparatively 
new movements. The establishment of a state commission with a secre- 
tary qualified by education and experience to advise communities in a 
broad way, the enlargement of the courses in supervision of play, both 
in the University of California and the normal schools, will follow in 
due time. 

With men and women ready to direct the establishment of play- 
grounds wherever needed, with proper supervision secured, with an en- 
lightened public ready to support the efforts made for a better race 
development, our men of the future shall be neither shrinkers nor molly- 
coddles, but men of courage and of might, sweet-tempered men, men of 
sanity and firm purpose, men able, withal, to stand for the right. 


PEACE DAY 
Lucia Ames MEapD 
Secretary American Peace Society 


N 1907, the school superintendents at their annual meeting recom- 
I mended to all schools the observance of May 18th—the anni- 
versary of the opening of the First Hague Conference. A dozen 
States had previously observed the day, and since the leaflets and 
material for school use upon that day have become generally known 
through the School Peace League, special exercises, as long as those 
on Flag Day or Memorial Day, should become general. As full 
information regarding programs can be obtained of the secretary of the 
School Peace League, Mrs. Andrews, 405 Marlborough street, Boston, 
or of the secretary of the American Peace Society, 31 Beacon street, 
Boston, I shall limit this article to general matters which may help make 
these programs useful. 
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First of all, the teacher must be an enthusiastic believer in world 
organization and arbitration if Peace Day is to inspire her pupils. If 
she has imagination and a clear comprehension of the subject, she can 
make any class, even the primary class, feel the thrill of the great war 
against war which this day celebrates. By picturing the old-time duel, 
for example, that between Burr and Hamilton, she can show how the 
duel proved nothing and the best man often fell. Even a small child 
readily sces the silliness of duels after courts are once established and 
can be led on to see the folly of gigantic duels between nations if an 
international court becomes available. The story of the formation of 
the Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration should be told as one of the 
greatest events of history, marking an epoch. It can be told pictur- 
esquely and in the simplest words. First, tell of the Czar’s rescript, that 
August day in 1898, like a bolt from the blue, startling the world 
with an unheard-of proposition and showing how the awful increase of 
armaments “were bringing about the very cataclysm they were designed 
to avert.”” In short, preparation for war, through the rapidity of new 
inventions in armaments, was becoming as costly as war itself. The 
decade since this rescript has painfully emphasized this fact, the United 
States paying as much for army and navy in 1908, in time of peace, as 
it paid ten years before in time of war. After the rescript followed, nine 
months later, the coming together of one hundred representatives with 
fifty attaches in Queen Wilhelmina’s little palace, ““The House in the 
Wood,” at the Hague. These represented the twenty-six nations that 
had ambassadors at St. Petersburg. They came together full of indif- 
férence or cynicism, expecting for the most part mere perfunctory action. 
They excluded reporters, as did the Constitutional Congress in 1787. 
But with the skeptics were strong men of faith, among them our English 
ambassador—Lord Paunceforte—and our own minister to Berlin, 
Andrew D. White. These and a few others created hope and conf 
dence, and soon, in one of the three committees, every man found him- 
self at work and through endless social functions coming into friendly 
touch with strangers, rubbing off prejudices and enlarging his power of 
comprehending their point of view. 

Once, when Germany’s inaction that summer seemed to block the 
way and frustrate all possibility of harmony, public opinion in America 
helped to melt the iceberg of opposition. Mr. White sent Mr. Holls, 
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of the New York bar, to Berlin to see Hohenlohe and Von Buelow. 
He was told that Germany as a whole cared little about the conference, 
and no one supposed America really cared. These diplomats were 
indeed amazed to see the piles of letters and telegrams which revealed 
that, far and wide, clubs, boards of trades, churches and all kinds 
of organizations in America had been pouring in urgent messages to our 
delegation. One of these was signed by thirty-one Baptist clergymen 
in Oregon, each of whom paid a dollar to send it. The one that influ- 
enced the Germans most was a prayer written by a bishop of Texas to 
be prayed in every church of his diocese while the conference lasted. 

As a result of this first conference, a Permanent Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration was established, for which Mr. Carnegie has provided a building 
at a cost of one and a half million dollars. This is not yet completed. 
A dozen or more nations have taken cases to this court. Provisions 
made by this conference prevented war between Russia and England 
over the firing on the English fishing vessels, as was related in Article III. 
of this series. It was also by provision of this conference for mediation 
that President Roosevelt called to Kittery Navy-yard the representatives 
of two great nations to end the bloodiest war of modern times. 

This war could have been avoided had the world been a little more 
organized. Since then the second Hague Conference has taken further 
steps in world organization. It is certain now that at regular intervals 
a world conference merging into a parliament with ever-increasing powers 
will meet. Executive commissions will eventually carry out its decisions 
and an international police force—a totally different thing from rival 
armies and navies—will keep law and order. 

The first steps toward this are arbitration treaties between the great 
nations promising to setile all difficulties between them by law or arbitra- 
tion. The teacher will, of course, tell her pupils the story of such a 
treaty between Chili and Argentina and of the erection of the Christ 
of the Andes on the loftiest mountain pass as a pledge of perpetual 
peace. 

Four thoughts should be emphasized. 1. Organization—this is an 
age of power such as the world never saw before because men have 
learned to co-operate. Picture the condition of our States if they had 
not been federated; of the German and Italian states before they were 
united. Emphasize the fact that peace between nations is not a question 
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of making men into saints, but of organizing them in practical business 
fashion. The United States must be an exemplar of a United World. 
2. This country has no danger from without, but fearful dangers from 
within. 3. Peace develops all the virtues, even the highest courage, 
better than war. 4. Citizens of our favored land are better able than 
any other to lead the world toward peace. 


Far more care needs to be taken to prepare for Peace Day than for 
any other instruction of the year, because of the misconceptions among 
teachers as well as the public regarding the peace movement. The 
teaching must, of course, be in perfect harmony with the thought of 
reverence for the brave men who fought for independence and to preserve 
the Union, and sharp distinction must be made between past civil wars 
which could not have been prevented by a Hague Court, had one existed, 
and future international war, for which we now have substitutes—if we 
will but use them. 


THE AIM OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
KATHRYN E. STONE 
Supervisor of Music in Los Angeles Schools 


N the words of G. Stanley Hall, ‘“The prime end of musical educa- 
I tion in the grades is to train the sentiments, to make children feel 
nature, religion, country, home, duty, and all the rest, to guarantee 
sanity of the heart out of which are the issues of life. To this, technique 
and everything else should be subordinated.” 


Music is essentially the most beautiful, the most human of all arts. 
It reaches the soul of humanity, and gives it a touch of the Divine. 

No one can estimate the value of a beautiful song, well sung, for 
it reaches the innermost recesses of one’s being, and gives an experience 
which nothing else approaches. 


A song embodies all the elements essential for instruction in music— 
melody, rhythm, sentiment, tone-perception, breathing and enunciation. 
Music study should therefore begin with song and end with song. Songs 
and more songs are what we should teach—songs which have true moral 
and aesthetic value. 
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The teacher should remember that the technical side of music should 
be made subordinate to its ethical side. The object is not to teach notes 
and rests, but music. One should not undervalue the technical side of 
music—it forms an essential part of a complete education; but this value 
is secondary, for “In every art there are three achievements, the mechan- 
ical, the intellectual, and the ideal.” 

The good teacher of reading sends pupils from the eighth grade 
not only with the ability to read, but with the desire to seek the best 
from the vast storehouse of literature; so the teacher of music in the 
grades dares not neglect the musical alphabet by teaching music super- 
ficially from memory alone, thus leaving the child without mental power 
to understand and appreciate the mysteries of printed music. What 
member of any class enjoys the music period most? Without exception, 
it is the one who has mastered the principles of music as far as he has 
gone—he who is free to enter into the spirit of the song because of his in- 
tellectual mastery of the subject. Think of the value to the boy or girl 
with musical tastes but limited means, who gets in school a foundation 
in music which enables him to pursue the study of music by himself. 

A large part of the first eight years of public school education must 
be spent in leading pupils to think and to reason for themselves, if their 
training is to be of practical use. Education is not mere memory train- 
ing; it is physical, mental, and moral development. 

In music, we endeavor to train the child to listen, to feel, to think, 
to know, and to do. If the teacher succeeds only in part—if she 
awakens in the child a high ideal, she has accomplished much. In all 
ages and among all nationalities, music has been recognized as a pow- 
erful agent for culture. It contributes to health, poise, sight, hearing 
and voice. The greater the education in music, the fuller will be our 
enjoyment of life in all its relations. To quote Beethoven, “‘Music is 
of all arts the most universal in its appeal. From the heart it has come, 
to the heart it shall penetrate.” 

Music can be cultivated from the standpoint of the performer and 
of the listener; both of these aims should be kept in view in public 
school instruction. In every grade, children should be trained to appre- 
ciate and to exemplify beautiful tone-quality and good interpretation. 

it is in childhood that the ear is most easily cultivated, the deepest 
impressions made, and the most lasting habits formed. Children of 
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to-day will be the concert audiences of the future. If in youth we 
provide them with opportunities to hear choice music and to become 
interested in the works of the great composers, we shall do much toward 
the development of musical culture in America. The biographies of 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven and Schubert should be as familiar as those 
of Columbus, Washington and Lincoln. 

One way to stimulate musical appreciation is through the memorizing 
of a number of the world’s greatest melodies. In studying these, the 
composer, the time of writing and the source may be discussed; portraits 
of the composer and a few important and interesting facts of his 
biography may be presented. Pupils may be taught to hum the melo- 
dies; they should at least recognize and be able to give the name 
and source of these airs whenever they are heard. A study of national 
flags will be found inspiring in connection with patriotic and national 
hymns. The use of orchestral instruments, and the great forms of music 
composition should be discussed. 

The teacher coming in daily contact with her pupils, knowing each 
one as an individual to be loved and helped, is the one who accom- 
plishes most in music. She must plan her lessons carefully, satisfied 
with nothing less than keen, live interest and a real love of the subject. 
If pupils come to the music period with happy anticipation, with desire 
to do their best, eager to take in and digest the information given, the 
music period can not fail to be delightful. 

We do not always find this attitude in the classroom; both teacher 
and pupil are responsible. The teacher must herself be interested before 
she can rouse an interest in others. She must bring to her work inspira- 
tion, pleasure and confidence. She must have a high ideal; if she is 
not always able to reach it, she should be ready to commend every effort 
of the class. Her work should be regular, prompt and direct; she must 
know what she presents and how to present it. On the other hand, are 
the pupils conscientious, receptive, diligent? Are they eager to grasp 
every word? Do they think and try to do? If so, the atmosphere for 
a music lesson is ideal and the work is bound to be successful. 

A word regarding the unmusical teacher. I believe that an un- 
musical teacher should not be asked to teach music. By unmusical, I 
mean not a person who does not sing, but one who has no feeling for 
rhythm and no melodic sense. In such case the music lesson should be 
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entrusted to some teacher who is qualified and who enjoys teaching the 
subject. 


““No subject taught exercises the child’s faculties so completely as 
music. It trains the will, gives power to think, awakens the sensibilities, 
imagination and perception, cultivates the memory and necessitates habits 
of attention, accuracy, application and reason.”’ Music in the schools 
is therefore not so much an end as a means. The aim is not to produce 
great artists, but to develop the mind, the will and the heart. 


A LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT HyYATT 
SACRAMENTO, April 13, 1910. 
EpITOR SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News. 

Dear Sir: Answering your request for a statement regarding the 
coming Superintendents’ Convention at Riverside, I would reply as 
follows: 

The convention will be called to order on Monday, April 25th at 
2 o'clock, in the monastery of the Mission Inn and will continue until 
Friday afternoon, April 29th. The whole convention will be housed 
and will hold its sessions under the same roof during the whole session. 

The plan of the meeting is to conduct an exactly-scheduled series of 
discussions through the week upon certain educational topics that seem 
important in the way of needed legislation; and then to have a report of 
a Special Legislative Committee, based on the discussions of the week. 
This report, when discussed, amended and adopted by the convention 
will go before the next Legislature for action. The particular function 
of the meeting, the last one preceding the organization of the next Legis- 
lature, is to thresh out proposed new laws and get them in shape for 
intelligent consideration. Among the topics to be entered upon in the 
discussions will be courses of study, retirement salaries for teachers, tenure 
of office for teachers, textbooks, sanitation, salaries, and the like. Reliev- 
ing and supplementing this series of discussions will be a number of help- 
ful and inspiring addresses by well known leaders of thought in this 
State; among them President Wheeler, Dr. Jordan, Professor Lange, 
Professor Cubberley and others. There will also be a number of excur- 
sions to study the industries and the educational institutions of the country 
for a dozen miles around. 

Every one interested in education is welcome to attend any of the 
sessions. Any teachers of the State who may be free at that time are 
invited to join in a congenial company to consider the school affairs that 
concern us all. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarpb Hyatt. 
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EpiTor SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws: 


A FORGOTTEN MELODY 
RAYMOND SUMNER BARTLETT 
Palo Alto, California 


Once in a village street I chanced to be, 
When through the early dark there came to me 
A wood scent of the leaves, and flowing long 
The soft crescendo of a slumber song. 

Swift to mine ears, like some old instrument, 
Through long forgotten ways the music went, 
Stirring responsive melodies apart 

In some far hidden chambers of the heart. 
Long did compelling sadness hold me there 
Like some dead master’s numbers on the air; 
Could I but conjure up that note again 

Earth’s struggle would seem doubly worth the pain. 


SHANDON, March 30, 1910. 





Dear Sir—I wish to tell the teachers of a plan I use in teaching 


It is very amusing to the children, and even the little ones 


soon learn to know the most important places. Of course this is meant 
for a country school of mixed grades. 

Thursday evening I bid the children good-bye, as I’m to take a 
journey during the night, and will tell them about it on the morrow. I 
tell them what trip I’m to take, and their interest is aroused to such an 
extent that they often begin to ask questions before school is called in the 


I then prepare a story of my supposed trip, giving incidents that 
from the nature of the country and character of the people, would 
probably happen on such a trip. 

The children are instructed to call out the country in which a city, 
river, mountain, etc., is situated. The enthusiasm is great, and if the 
school be small, the noise is not objectionable. At first, the brighter ones 
answer first, but after a few weeks the slow ones are spurred on, and 
at the end of the year a surprising amount of geography has been learned. 


L. C. B. 
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HISTORY CONTACTS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ProFessor E. D. ADAMS 
Stanford University 


IRST of all, let me say that if my ideal of the function of 
History in the high school seems too high and to demand too 
much of the teachers, it is due to the conviction that History, 
more than any other subject, presents the opportunity of welding into 
something like consistency and order, the at present loosely constructed 
courses offered by our high schools. Even when inadequately taught, 
History is the one great cultural subject. Under the best instruction, 
it becomes the study which reveals to the student the importance and 
bearing in the progress of the world of all his other subjects of study. 
My generalization is, in brief, that History, both for its own sake, and | 
for the sake of the high school, should be made to supplement every i 
other course offered in the school, but yet without neglecting its own 
proper insistence on the essentials of History study for itself. 

Let me illustrate this. In the case of the classics the connection 
with History is obvious, for most classic authors now used as texts, i 
wrote either politics or history. The teacher of Caesar is ordinarily 
content to struggle with the pupil’s grammar and translation, cheerfully | 
leaving to the teacher of History the duty of depicting the importance 
of Caesar’s life and times. Thus the contact between the two subjects 
is fixed. It would be not merely fixed as a fact acknowledged, but 
made luminous, if the teacher of History saw to it, by talks, and by 
assignment of work, that students grasped the significance of Roman 
wars of conquest and expansion—their geographical location, the qual- 
ities of the Roman soldiers, the barbarians against whom these fought— 
in short all those conditions of which Caesar wrote. Nor should the 
student either of Latin or of History fail to be made to understand the 
significance of the fact that Latin, for over twelve hundred years, was 
the one accepted universal language; the one tongue in which educated | 
men wrote; by means of which international relations were conducted; | 
which contained, in fact, the whole field of knowledge. Not one Latin | 
teacher in ten fixes these ideas in the student’s mind. The History ) 
teacher must do it, and must purposely make the contact evident, or 
neglect a plain opportunity. 
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But all this is obvious. E:ven more obvious is the contact between 
History and Civics, and I shall not dwell upon it. Indeed the two 
are often taught, and wisely, as one subject, though it requires an 
expert teacher to avoid confusion. Perhaps equally obvious is the con- 
nection between History and Physical Geography, though the fact 
that few California high schools offer the latter subject, makes one a 
bit doubtful. Certainly the whole trend of the most recent study and 
writing in history is toward a greater insistence on the importance of 
geographic conditions in determining the development of races, and of 
race and national characteristics. Physical Geography is destined soon 
to assume a greater importance in our universities at least—it may be 
in our high schools also—and solely because of this recent recognition 
of its importance in historical study. Indeed one of the prettiest dis- 
putes among historians to-day has to do with this question of first and 
all powerful causes, for there are those who ascribe all historical devel- 
opment to geographical conditions. I am not one of those; I do not 
believe that ‘‘the mountains made men free,”’ but rather that men who 
would be free fled to the mountains. Yet the teacher of history has 
here an opportunity of driving home the correlation of studies. 

Possibly the connection of History with other subjects is less evi- 
dent, yet it is nevertheless as vital. Does the teacher of Physics or of 
Chemistry give his students any appreciation of what the age of Roger 
Bacon meant, of the new outlook of the thirteenth century when ragged 
scholars flocked to Paris, or later to Oxford, eager to listen to the 
words of those great teachers who mark the real beginnings of modern 
science? Since that time the physicist has been one of the great 
molders of national destiny, and of world’s history. How many stu- 
dents in the Geometry class know that Euclid was a living man—a 
genius in mathematics—who, three hundred years before Christ, founded 
a school of mathematics in Alexandria, or that Alexandria itself was 
a great center of learning and a power in the commerce and politics 
of the Mediterranean? But they ought to know these thinigs, and, so 
far as possible, realize and visualize them. The teacher of the special 
subject does not give this to his students—indeed I doubt if he often 
knows it himself—but the teacher of History must know, and give, 
and try at least to make the students understand. 
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Thus I might run through the list of subjects, citing for example, 
the emergence of the more modern science of Zoology, and its intimate 
connection with the Renaissance, or dwelling on the claim of the fol- 
lowers of Zoology that it, more than any other influence, destroyed the 
world-wide belief in witchcraft. Those of you who have used this 
method have in mind at this moment scores of vital points of contact, 
illustrative both for History and for other subjects. 


Still, it is to be confessed that there is a certain flaw in this program. 
It sets so high a standard for history teaching that a danger exists that 
the teacher who knows these matters, or who has the wit to find them 
and impart them, will not long remain a teacher of history in the high 
schools. One of our superintendents has told me that such persons are 
quickly snapped up by the publishers of Encyclopedias, or become 
editors. Not of course, such an editor as was Mr. Picwick’s—who 
read up on China under the letter C, and then on Metaphysics under 
M, and produced a world-stirring editorial on Chinese Metaphysics. 
Yet there is a way to mend this flaw; the history teacher is the solvent 


for the entire high school course;—let the salary be adequate to the 
service. 


Some teachers of history do object, however, to thus being bur- 
dened with the cultural function of the school, and object on the score 
of lack of time. It is a valid objection, if teachers are content to 
follow slavishly the History texts now generally used. One and all 
these texts are bad texts, in that they contain more than can be digested 
in the time allotted for the subject. Our writers of high school history 
texts, put in new form, or arrangement, all facts narrated in older works, 
and the new work is proclaimed as wonderfully superior to the old. This 
process has been going on for the last fifteen years, and with so marked an 
increase in the mere page bulk of textbooks that its evil effect is now 
self-evident. A reaction is bound to come soon in the direction of 
simplicity and emphasis. Meanwhile the wise teacher is the one who 
omits, who knows what facts are essential, and whose pupils leave the 
subject with a real grasp of the meaning and development of that 
which they have studied. If, added to this, it has been possible to con- 
vey also a sense of the relation of great discoveries, or great men, or 
great movements, in whatever field of knowledge—then the teacher 
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has both increased the general service of the high school course and 
has bettered the teaching of History as a separate topic. 

But while teachers of History may be actually presenting to their 
students, points of contact with other subjects, they are doing this, I 
fear, without a clear conception of the service to be rendered in the 
process. They are seeking, and rightly, to make History a living thing, 
to make it come home to the student. This is a great object in itself. 
But what I here insist upon is that History is the one subject, the only 
subject, permitting and requiring a presentation of the relation of 
events and ideas in all fields of knowledge, and that every teacher of 
History should be distinctly conscious of his unique position in the work 
of education. History furnishes the central thread by which the true 
place and importance of all other subjects are made manifest. Un- 
fortunately, few of our principals of high schools, or our superintendents, 
appreciate this truth. Yet it should be easy to convince them, for it 
needs but a practical demonstration, in the shape of an organized scheme 
of well-selected points of contact between each study and History. 
Finally, such a scheme of contacts is really History study, in its highest 
and best sense. 

In conclusion, let me state that what has been said is in no sense in- 
tended as a criticism on the present teaching of History in the high schools. 
On the contrary, I am convinced that most of you are now attempting to 
do in some form just what has been here suggested. Also I am con- 
vinced, from personal experience with the student product of the high 
schools of many states, that the teaching of History in our California 
high schools is of a distinctly superior grade. It is so good, in fact, 
that a present question with California universities is whether they are 
not wasting time and effort in their elementary courses in History by 
merely doing over again, in a slightly different way, what has already 
been well done in the high schools. 


A WESTERN SOLON 
Prosecuting Attorney (Frozen Dog)—Your honor, the sheriff's bull 
pup has gone and chawed up the court Bible! 
Judge—Well, make the witness kiss the bull pup, then. We can’t 
adjourn court for a week jest to hunt up a new Bible!—San Antonio 
Express. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT 
ORGANIZATION 


OF THE CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
Adopted at Fresno, March 12, 1910 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Your committee on permanent 
organization respectfully submits the following: 


First Steps Toward Affiliation 

Perhaps the most significant educational movement in California dur- 
ing recent years has been the movement for affiliating the several teachers’ 
associations of the State. For at least three years there has been a grow- 
ing recognition that California is so large that no one teachers’ association 
can, as a primary body, meet the needs of even a majority of the teachers 
of the State. Coupled with this recognition has been a desire for a plan 
to secure concerted action of the educational forces. This recognition 
and desire first took definite form at the meeting of the California 
Teachers’ Association at Santa Cruz in December, 1907. At that 
meeting the incoming president was instructed to appoint a committee “‘to 
report upon the need and feasibility of affiliation among the various edu- 
cational organizations which are now working without co-operation in the 
several sections of the State.” In accordance with this instruction, a 
committee was appointed. This committee made a careful investigation, 
calling for the opinions of more than five hundred persons representing 
all sections of California and every educational interest in the State, and 
made its report at the meeting of the California Teachers’ Association at 
San Jose in December, 1908. This report (known as the Report of 
Committee on Affiliation of Educational Organizations) and its con- 
structive suggestions have served to give general direction to the work 
of developing a definite, practicable plan of affiliation. We deem it 
well to include for the consideration of all interested the following 
recommendations submitted by this committee: 

“1. That the incoming president of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation be requested to call a meeting of the presidents and secretaries 
of the various teachers’ organizations for the earliest possible date in 
January. 

‘2. That at this meeting at least three matters be considered, viz. : 
(a) a concert of action on matters of common interest for the year 


1909; (b) plans for affiliation; (c) school legislation. 
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“3. That the president of the California Teachers’ Association be 
requested to arrange for a joint conference, not later than July of each 
year, with the presidents and secretaries of the various departments to 
harmonize programs, avoid duplication of work and secure the active 
co-operation of each department in general plans of the association and 
of affiliated organizations. 


“4. That the board of directors of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation be urged at once to consider the feasibility of establishing a 
high-class educational monthly journal, with the hope that such journal 
may have sufficient merit as to fully warrant the State Board of Edu- 
cation in designating it as the official organ of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

“*5. That the board of directors be urged to appoint at the earliest 
possible moment a permanent salaried secretary, capable of directing 
the affairs of the association and of editing any journal that may be 


established.” 
A Tentative Plan 


In accordance with these recommendations, a monthly journal was 
established as the official organ of the California Teachers’ Association, 
a secretary was chosen and a conference of the officers of the several 
associations was held in San Francisco in January, 1909. Following 
this conference, Dr. E. C. Moore, president of the Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, formulated the following constructive plan as a 
tentative basis for afhliation: 


“Tt is plain that the associations. can not federate on the basis of 
membership. They must federate on the basis of representation. Why 
not organize a California Council of Education, made up of the 
president and secretary and one representative for every two hundred 
members in each association? This body should hold its annual meet- 
ing, now in conjunction with the Northern Association, next year with 
the State Association, and next with the Southern Association. It should 
be the permanent committee on legislation of the teachers of California. 
It should, as soon as possible, take over the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News and make it the organ of the entire teaching body of the State. It 
should deliberate upon educational questions, lead in educational move- 
ments, formulate educational policies, and initiate educational reforms. 
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* * # Such a central council will bind together the educational 
activities of the State, and will bring the whole strength of the educa- 
tional army to bear upon whatever things are worth fighting for, for the 
advancement of the educational service of California.” 


Platform Prepared by the Four Presidents 


In April another conference of the presidents was held. Following 
several of the suggestions made by Dr. Moore in the plan just quoted, 
the following was drafted by Dr. E. C. Moore, E. Morris Cox, W. M. 
Mackay and C. L. McLane, the presidents of the four associations, as 


a practical working plan: 


“Name: The name of this organization shall be “The California 
Council of Education.’ 


er 


“‘Membership: The organizations first considered for membership 
herein are the California Teachers’ Association, the Southern California | 
Teachers’ Association, the Northern California Teachers’ Association i 
and the Central California Teachers’ Association. After this organiza- ‘ 
tion has been duly established, the members thereof shall determine upon 
the admission of new members. t 

“Representation: Each association is entitled to be represented 
by its president, secretary and one additional representative for each 
three hundred paid memberships, or major fraction thereof. 


“Each association shall determine the method of appointment of 
its representatives. 


“Duties and Purposes: 1. This council shall be a permanent 
committee on legislation to represent the educational interests of the 
members of the associations. 

“2. It shall have authority to establish and support an official 
means of communication with the members of the associations. 

“3. It shall have power to deliberate on educational questions, 
policies and reforms and to make recommendations regarding the same. 

“4. It shall have power to take action upon all questions re- 
ferred to it by the associations. 

“5. It shall have power to choose its own officials and define 
their duties.” 
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Ratification and Temporary Organization 


This outlined plan of affiliation was presented to the four associa- 
tions and has been adopted by them in the following order: Northern 
California Teachers’ Association, Southern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, California Teachers’ Association, Central California Teachers’ 
Association. We regard the report now being rendered as supple- 
mentary to the outline plan drafted by the four presidents. 


As representatives from the four associations were present at the 
meeting of the California Teachers’ Association in December, temporary 
organization of the Counci! of Education was effected, primarily for the 
purpose of appointing a committee to draft a tentative plan for per- 
manent organization, this plan to be submitted as early as practicable 
at a full meeting of the council. 


It now remains for this body, chosen as the representatives of the four 
associations, to consider this report. The members of the committee 
have endeavored to clothe the framework prepared by the four presi- 
dents with such governmental powers and regulations as seem best 
adapted to the end in view—the establishment of an effective affiliation 
of the four teachers’ associations of California. 


Relation of the Council to the Primary Bodies 


As a basis for the recommendations to be made further on, the com- 
mittee assumes that the movement for affiliation has looked toward the 
formation of a real union of the educational forces of the State. We 
believe that it is the intention and desire of the great teaching body of 
California to make this Council of Education an effective instrument for 
the general welfare of the schools of the State. In our view, based upon 
the opinions of the rank and file as well as the educational leaders, the 
relation of this council to the four primary bodies is analogous to that 
of a grand lodge to its several subordinate lodges rather than to a con- 
vention of delegates from four independent bodies. Like the States of 
the Union, our four associations should be independent in all things save 
those affecting the vital interests of all. In order that these common in- 
terests may be conserved, they must be placed in the hands of a body 
which truly represents all. In our view, the council is a board of direc- 
tors of one association comprising four sections. 
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One Association with Branches 


This conception of the fundamental relation of the council to the 
primary bodies, and of these bodies to one another, is embodied in the 
recommendation of the committee that the name California Teachers’ 
Association be applied impartially to the entire State, with the following 
as sections or branches: Northern, Central, Valley and Southern. As 
our State becomes more thickly settled, other sections may be inde- 
pendently formed and admitted by action of the council, even as States 
are admitted into the Union by Congress. 


Incorporation to be Deferred 


Since the formation of a genuine union would seem to be the de- 
sired goal, we believe (in the words of Superintendent Keppel) “‘that 
the practical solution of the whole matter will be found ultimately in the 
incorporation of the affiliated body as the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, with the co-operating associations as branches of the affiliated 
body.” In view of the fact that any plan looking toward this clearly 
desirable end must be referred to the primary bodies, we submit that 
such incorporation must be postponed for at least one year. In the 
meantime there should be a vigorous discussion looking toward the ma- 
turing of a permanent plan of incorporation. 


If this view of incorporation meets with the approval of this council, 
we would recommend the appointment of a committee of six, composed 
of the president and secretary of this council and one representative from 
each of the four associations (to be named by the chair), to draft articles 
of incorporation and attendant by-laws as a permanent plan of union, 
this plan to be submitted at a meeting of the council in the fall prior to 
the meeting of the Northern California Teachers’ Association. We 
recommend that after consideration by the council, this plan be published 
in the official organ of the four associations, and then formally presented 
to the four primary bodies at their respective annual meetings for their 
approval, amendment or rejection. 


Officers of the Council 
For the administration of the business of the council, we would 
recommend the following officers: President, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer (an institution), and an executive committee of seven. We 
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would suggest that the president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
be elected for a term of one year by general ballot of the council, pro- 
vided that in case of but one nominee for any office the secretary may, 
by motion, be instructed to cast the ballot of the council for such nom- 
inee. We would recommend that the executive committee of seven be 
composed of the president of the council and two members thereof from 
the Southern section, two from the Central section, one from the Northern 
section and one from the Valley section. We believe that the last six 
named should be chosen by the several groups of representatives. 


An Official Organ 


We regard a means of communication as indispensable to any ef- 
fective plan of affiliation. ‘We believe that a monthly journal is neces- 
sary for the dissemination of educational doctrines and for the proper 
support of these doctrines. We believe that an effective co-operation of 
the teaching body of California with its representatives in this council 
demands such a means of communication. Following the wise sug- 
gestion of Dr. E. C. Moore, “‘that the council, as soon as possible, take 
over the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws and make it the organ of the en- 
tire teaching body of the State,’’ we recommend that the Council of Edu- 
cation take over that journal and place it under the editorship and gen- 
eral management of the secretary of this council, assisted by an ad- 
visory editorial board of five members, four from the executive commit- 
tee and one at large, all five to be named by the chair. 


A Salaried Secretary 


We believe that a vital element in establishing this council in a 
mutually helpful relation to the primary bodies rests in a permanent sal- 
aried officer, who shall be the secretary of this council, of the executive 
committee of this council, and of the association as a whole. He should 
also be the editor of the official journal. The secretary should devote 
his entire time to the work of the Association, impartially assisting all the 
sections, and striving with professional and business zeal to advance the 
interests committed to his care. It should be his special function to rep- 
resent the association as a whole. To that end we would recommend 
that he need not necessarily be a member of the Council of Education. 
We believe that he should be paid a salary commensurate with the 
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\ 
responsibilities of the position. We would suggest for the year begin- \ 


ning April 1, 1910, that the salary be fixed at $3,000 and traveling | 
expenses, salary to be paid monthly. — 


A Sound Financial Basis 

The relation of finance to any movement is necessarily an important 
one. We believe that the continued efficiency of this council can be 
maintained only by some means of revenue under the control of the 
council. We feel sure that this council should have means other than 
of appropriations from the four primary bodies for meeting its legitimate 
expenses and for the pursuit of such educational investigations and activi- 
ties as it may see fit to direct. 

To secure this desirable result, we recommend that seventy-five cents 
of every membership fee collected in the several sections be turned into a 
fund to be known as the “Journal Fund,” said fund to be used only for 
defraying for every member the cost of an annual subscription to the 
official journal of the association. This plan does not contemplate taking 
one dollar from the teachers of the State above the actual cost of printing 
and mailing the paper, to say nothing of editing it. By placing the sub- 
scriptions on this definite basis, the council will have at its command the 
funds derived from advertising and outside subscriptions. 

Aside from the professional value of placing a good educational 
magazine in the hands of the teachers of the State, we believe that this 
arrangement is equitable and advantageous to the primary bodies, and 
that it will place the council on a safe financial basis. We believe that 
the affairs of this council should be conducted with the most rigid 
economy. Any surplus that may be accumulated at any time beyond a 
reasonable reserve for current needs should be returned to the primary 
affliated bodies on a pro rata membership basis. We can not urge 
too strongly the placing of this council upon a firm financial basis to the 
end that it may truly serve the educational needs of California. 

Educational Legislation 

It will be noted in the plan of affiliation drafted by the presidents of 
the four associations that “this council shall be a permanent committee 
on legislation to represent the educational interests of the members of the 
associations.” 

Now that permanent organization of the council will be effected at 
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this meeting, we believe that this body should go promptly to work to 
secure desirable educational legislation at the next session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. To secure the unity of effort aimed at by the forma- 
tion of this council, we believe that we should decide now upon a few 
matters of interest to the teaching body as a whole, and then unitedly 
do all in our power to advance these interests. We would suggest for 
this year: Retirement salaries, course of study, better tenure, super- 
vision, a codification of the school laws of California. We believe that 
one of the most important functions of this council will be to sift from 
the mass of proposed legislation the few things that are of State-wide 
importance and to concentrate effort on those few things. 

If these suggestions meet with the approval of the council, we would 
recommend that committees of six be appointed by the chair to take 
under consideration these matters and others selected by the council and 
report their findings to this body at a meeting in the early fall. We 
would suggest that, after this proposed meeting, these reports and the 


recommendations of the council thereon be transmitted to the primary 
bodies for their consideration. 


Educational Investigations 


There is another line of work that we believe should be taken up 
by this council. We refer to educational investigations. It is plain that 
in proposed legislation reliable data should always be secured. For 
instance, we should have at our command the cost to the State of 
inaugurating a retirement salary system under the conditions proposed, 


and also under alternative conditions. Lack of definiteness loses many a 
worthy cause. 


Then there should be educational investigations that do not neces- 
sarily lead directly to legislative reform. Such problems as the high 
school curriculum, the six-year high school, industrial education, may 
well receive attention. We believe that committees should be placed 
at work upon educational problems with instructions to report their find- 
ing to this council and to the teachers of the State by means of the 
official journal. A healthy discussion along any line is one of the surest 
signs of progress. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 





Co-Operation 

We believe that the California Council of Education should work in 
close sympathy and cordial co-operation with all persons and bodies 
seeking the advancement of education in this State. It should be the 
special province of this council to “‘secure unity of action on the larger 
problems affecting all sections, leaving local problems and special inter- 
ests to be dealt with by the local organizations especially concerned. 
In other words, the committee believes in a concert of action on matters 
of common interest.” 

We recommend that the executive committee of this council en- 
courage such co-operation in every way possible. 


Meetings of the Council 


We believe that the council should have a stated annual meeting 
and such other meetings from time to time as may seem advisable. We 
would recommend that called meetings be held upon the written request 
of ten members, such request to be forwarded to the secretary and trans- 
mitted by him to the president. 

We recommend that meetings of the executive committee of the 
council be held at any time at the call of the president or upon the 
written request of three members, such request to be forwarded to the 
secretary and transmitted by him to the president. 

For the purpose of acting upon the reports of the committees to be 
appointed at this meeting and for the transaction of such other busi- 
ness aS may appear, we recommend that a meeting of the Council of 


Education be held at San Francisco on Saturday, October 1, 1910. 


Jas. A. Barr, Chairman C. L. McLane 

WittC. Wood. ; Hucu J. BALDWIN 

Geo. W. Moore | Wa’a4)} = Mark KEPPEL 

De.ia D. FisH DuNcAN MAcKINNON 

EsTELLA BAGNELLE L. E. ARMSTRONG 
FoREARMED 


“With all your wealth are you not afraid of the proletariat?” 
asked the delver in sociological problems. 

**No, I ain't,” snapped Mrs. Newrich. ‘We boil all our drinkin’ 
water.” —Exchange. 
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HENRY F. STARBUCK, arcuitect 


School Buildings a Specialty. Expert in heating and Ventilating 


ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BLDG. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Chemistry Stan. 
Science 


PHYSICS APPARATUS FOR ALL BOOKS 
HIGH-CLASS CHEMICALS APPARATUS 
CHEMICALS OF HIGHEST PURITY 


University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


r“ CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 
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Gleanings 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


A novel plan to promote interest in the resources of Oakland and 
Alameda county has been evolved by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
idea being to encourage school children to write compositions on these 
matters and send letters to their friends in the East. A proposition is to 
be submitted to the Board of Education asking that provision be made 
for a primer calling attention to the advantages of the city and county, 
whereby the school children may receive special instruction on the subject. 

Duncan MacKinnon, president of the California Council of Educa- 
tion, announces the appointment of the following committees: 1. Re- 
tirement Salaries—Dr. A. F. Lange, Berkeley, chairman; Miss Helen 
Matthewson, Los Angeles; Hugh J. Baldwin, San Diego; Alfred 
Roncovieri, San Francisco; C. L. McLane, Fresno; Miss Anna M. 
Wiebalk, San Francisco. 2. Course of Study—Dr. E. P. Cubberley, 
Stanford, chairman; E. Morris Cox, Oakland; Jas. B. Davidson, San 
Rafael; A. L. Hamilton, Pasadena; Miss Margaret Hansen, Visalia; 
Dr. E. C. Moore, Los Angeles. 3. Codification of the School Laws— 
Mark Keppel, Los Angeles, chairman; Duncan Stirling, Salinas; J. A. 
Cranston, Santa Ana; Dr. Morris E. Dailey, San Jose; Miss Rose Har- 
denberg, Los Angeles; A. S. McPherron, San Bernardino. 4. Super- 
vision—P. W. Kauffman, Pomona, chairman; Jas. A. Barr, Stockton; 
Miss Ednah A. Rich, Santa Barbara; E. W. Lindsay, Fresno; J. W. 
Linscott, Santa Cruz; George W. Moore, Colusa. 5. Better Tenure— 
W. M. Mackay, Chico, chairman; Will C. Wood, Alameda; John H. 
Francis, Los Angeles; Miss Delia D. Fish, Red Bluff; H. Rode, Han- 
ford; Mrs. Clara M. Partridge, Berkeley. 

These committees are to report at a meeting of the Council to be held 
in San Francisco on October Ist. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Scholia Club was held in San 
Francisco on March 19th. Supt. Will C. Wood of Alameda presided, 
and the address of the evening was given by Dr. M. E. Blanchard, of the 
San Francisco Mission High School, on ““The Value of Latin as a School 
Subject.” Dr. Blanchard made an interesting, forceful address, and after 
considerable discussion the following resolutions were adopted by the club: 

1. That Latin should not be a prescribed subject in any elementary 
or high school course. 

2. That no university entrance requirement or other administrative 
influence should be tolerated which urges or compels pupils to take Latin 
in high or elementary schools. 

; at no pupil should be given more than a total of two years 
of Latin during elementary and high school work. 


The ‘‘May First History Club” will hold a meeting on May 7th, 
at the Poodle Dog Restaurant, in San Francisco. An address will be 
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Spend Your Next Vacation In 


Yosemite Valley 


AN OUTING AMID THE GRANDEURS OF THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST NATURAL ATTRACTION 
BEAUTIFUL—SUBLIME 


CONDITIONS IDEAL FOR 
REST AND RECREATION 


Daily Outings to Points of 


Interest. 
= / Jolly Times Around the 
\ = See ) Evening Camp-fire. 
WiEaan Y The Best Society, Congenial 
ae Companions. 





Good Hotels - Boarding Camps - Private Camping 


@ You have your choice of accommodations at reasonable 
rates. This outing is not more expensive than many another 
to inferior or commonplace resorts. A vacation in Yosemite 
is restful and inspiring—never to be forgotten, and one you 
will wish to repeat. Teachers are going to the valley in 
larger numbers each season. You can go alone if your 
friends can not go with you, for you will be sure to find 


good company on the way. 
ASK FOR YOSEMITE OUTING FOLDER 


©. W. LEHMER, Traffic Manager Merced, Cal. 
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given by Chas. C. Murdock, a member of the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors. As San Francisco supervisors have made history, they 
may be able to give the school people points on how to teach it. 


A unique summer school will be conducted by Dr. W. H. Fair- 
banks of Berkeley. He has planned a summer outing in the high 
Sierras for practical training in geography and nature study. A pack 
train will be provided for carrying provisions and other camp necessi- 
ties, and the party will move on foot from place to place. The Sierras 
will be entered by way of Yosemite Valley. From here the mountains 
will be crossed by the Tuolumne Meadows and Mono Pass. The 
volcanic islands of Mono Lake will be visited and studied. The return 
trip will be by way of Lake Canon and Tioga Pass. Then Mt. Dana 
will be climbed and a short time spent in the Tuolumne Meadows. 
From here the party will return by Lake Tenaya and Yosemite Falls 
trail. It will certainly be an attractive trip, affording recreation and 
instruction among the finest scenery of the Sierras. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Southern California Science and 
Mathematics Association was held at the Los Angeles High School on 
April 9th. Two men of national reputation in attendance at the meet- 
ing were Prof. Henry S. Carhart of the University of Michigan, and 
Prof. Henry G. Gale of the University of Chicago. Prof. R. S. Hol- 
way of the University of California gave an interesting address. Among 
the local men who gave addresses were H. L. V. Twining, Los An- 
geles Polytechnic High; Rutherford E. Gleason, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute; E. A. Farrington, E] Monte; W. Loree, Long Beach; F. P. 
Brackett, Pomona College; J. Z. Gilbert, Los Angeles High; Ralph 
Arnold, Pasadena. 

The officers of the association are: H. T. Clifton of Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, president; W. H. Snyder, principal of Hbolly- 
wood High School, vice-president, and George C. Bush of South 


Pasadena, secretary-treasurer. 


Long Beach recently voted a bond issue of $240,000 for a com- 
bined high and polytechnic school. Increasing population demanded 
additional school facilities. Long Beach now has a population of 
more than 20,000, to say nothing of the tourists who frequent this 
famous seaside resort the whole year through. The harbor of Long 
Beach is a continuation of the Los Angeles-San Pedro harbor. The 
assessed valuation of the district is over $22,000,000. The school 
department of Long Beach numbers 126 teachers, 26 in the high school 
and 100 in the grades. A high school attendance of 630 in a town 
of 20,000 is something to be proud of. The enrollment in the grades 
runs a little over 3,000. The work in the grades includes kindergarten, 
music, drawing, cooking and — 


The Schoolroom is the Best Place 


TO TEST A TEXTBOOK 


Perhaps this is more true of texts in English than of any other 
subject in the curriculum. 


A book that has been “‘put through the fire’ of classroom usage 
before publication is sure to be a safer guide than one which merely 


represents what some university professor with a philological mission, 


or some normal school instructor, superintendent or teacher with a 
pedagogical fad, has evolved in his own mind as the work in English 


the children ought to do in the elementary grades. 
MODERN ENGLISH—A TWO-BOOK SERIES 


By EMERSON AND BENDER 


MODERN ENGLISH is a product of the schoolroom. 


The lessons are what average children have studied, with 
average teachers and under average conditions, rearranged and re- 
vised through a period of years until they were molded into such 
shape as seemed to secure the best results. 


The work was done under the supervision of Henry P. Emer- 
son, superintendent of the Buffalo schools, with the assistance of 
Dr. Ida C. Bender, primary supervisor, and a large corps of prin- 
cipals and teachers. 


If you are interested in a good text in “Modern English,”’ we 
shall be pleased to give you further information about these books. 


The Macmillan Company 


565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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The history section of the California Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Berkeley, July 14th, during the summer school of the Univer- 
sity. Prof. E. D. Adams of Stanford is the president. 


E. Morris Cox, president of the California Teachers’ Association 
during 1909, has made the following appointments as provided for by 
resolutions at the meeting of the C. T. A. in San Francisco last 
December: 1. Committee on Suitable Methods Whereby Teachers May 
Secure Position-—D. R. Jones, San Francisco Normal, chairman; 
L. W. Babcock, Ukiah; Miss Minnie Coulter, Santa Rosa; Miss 
May L. Dexter, Woodland; W. H. Hanlon, Martinez; John H. 
Garner, Holister; Dr. W. Scott Thomas, University of California. 
2. Committee on Supervision of Rural Schools—C. N. Shane, Auburn, 
chairman; Dr. E. P. Cubberley, Stanford University; Dr. A. F. Lange, 
University of California; J. W. McClymonds, Oakland; Mrs. Minnie 
R. O'Neil, Sacramento; two non-school representatives to be named. 
3. Committee on Plan for Selecting Representatives to the Council of 
Education—Will C. Wood, Alameda, chairman; A. C. Barker, Santa 
Rosa; Jas. B. Davidson, San Rafael; Dan H. White, Fairfield; Mrs. 
Mary W. George, San Jose Normal. 


Miss Mary W. Baird has resigned her position in the Brentwood 
High School, and the vacancy has been filled by the election of Miss 
Katherine McIntyre. Miss McIntyre had several years’ experience in 
the Elsinore High School, and this last year has been substituting in the 
Oakland department. 


James A. Blaisdell, Professor of Biblical Literature, Beloit College, 
has just arrived in Claremont to actively take up his duties as president 


of Pomona College. 


In compliance with the advice of Dr. N. K. Foster, medical director 
of the Oakland schools, the Board of Education has decided to establish 
two open-air schools, to be ready for occupancy when the schools open 
in the fall. The project will be experimental at the outset, but if the 
plan of thus promulgating good health and robust constitution among the 
Oakland children proves a success, as well as affording facilities for the 
treatment of tubercularly-inclined and defective students, more of a 
like nature are to be installed. The two at present decided upon are 
to be erected at the Cole School, in West Oakland, and the Swett 
School, in East Oakland. When a full trial has been given the institu- 
tions, permanent buildings will be erected containing open-air study- 
rooms, dining-rooms, baths, kitchens and offices. 
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GORDON READERS 


Comprehensive ACethod of Ceaching ‘Reading 
Book I, 35c; Book II, 35c. 


It is generally conceded that the Gordon Method helps the children 
of the graded city schools to master the mechanical difficulties of 
learning to read in a quicker, easier, and more effective way than any 


other method. 


Is the Gordon Method Equally Good for the County Schools? 
The County Boards of Education of California have answered this 
question in the AFFIRMATIVE, as shown by the following statistics: 
The Gordon Method is used exclusively in schools representing 
67 % of the county school population working under County Manuals. 
The Gordon Method is recommended for basal work in counties 
representing 80 % of the county school population. 
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James M. Hyde has resigned as instructor of horticulture and 
agriculture in the public schools of San Diego for the purpose of be- 
coming mine manager in Mexico for a London syndicate. 


The Nevada County institute was held at Nevada City, April 4th- 
7th. The instructors were Dr. Richard G. Boone, Supt. P. W. Kauff- 
man and Geo. L. Sackett. A noteworthy incident of the institute was 
a present to Supt. J. G. O’Neill by the teachers of the county of a 
handsome gold watch and silk fob. The watch was presented on the 
fortieth anniversary of the day when Supt. O'Neill began teaching. 
May he stay with the work another forty years. 


Another April institute was that of Lake County, held April 1 1 th- 
15th. Supt. Hettie Irwin had arranged a fine session and had printed 
the programs in a manner remarkably artistic and pleasing. The in- 
structors were Dr. Richard G. Boone, University of California; Allison 
Ware, San Francisco Normal; Edward Hyatt, superintendent public 
instruction; E. Morris Cox, assistant superintendent, Oakland; Mrs. 
Edna Orr James, Stockton. 


Berkeley is to the front with a new salary schedule, to go into effect 
July 1, 1910. The maximum for grade teachers will be $1,200, to be 
reached with ten years’ experience. Principals of schools of nine rooms 
or less will receive $1,320; of ten to twelve rooms, $1,680; of thirteen 
to fifteen rooms, $1,920; of sixteen rooms and over, $2,280. Prin- 
cipals of introductory high schools will receive $2,400, and vice-prin- 
cipals, $1,600. Heads of departments in the high school will receive 


Miss Justine Hilliard, Long Beach, has been chosen as assistant 
for Miss Elsie Whitman, in the Arts and Crafts Department of the High 
School at that place. 


M. T. Mann has taken up the superintendency of the Greenville 
Industrial School in succession to Supervisor Hall, who will now return 
to Riverside. Superintendent Mann comes with the highest recom- 
mendations from a Montana school. 


James T. Preston, principal of the Franklin School, Berkeley, has 
been elected president of the Berkeley Playground Commission. The 
members of the commission are planning to have a model playground in 
southwest Berkeley, at San Pablo Park, ready by September. Mr. 
Wallace, a member of the commission, is now in the East gathering 
information from a study of several of the playgrounds there. 
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California 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFICES: 
525 Stimson Block, LOS ANGELES 
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SCHOOLS *¢ invited to make 
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whenever any vacancies occur. No 
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The commission plans to further a movement to provide a general 
system of playgrounds in the near future. Three objectives will be: 
1. Playgrounds with complete equipment at or near each large school 
center. 2. Adequate intelligent supervision of these grounds. 3. A 
requirement that every child not physically incapacitated be required to 
choose a game and learn to play it. 


The regular quarterly banquet of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Cali- 
fornia was held at the Tait-Zinkand Cafe, in San Francisco, on the 
evening of April 9th. State Superintendent Hyatt presided, and the 
address of the evening was given by Prof. Oliver P. Jenkins of Stanford 
University. Dr. Jenkins discoursed wittily and trenchantly upon the 
evils and stupidities of our present educational system. The following 
were elected members of the club: Thomas H. Reed, University of 
California; Wade F. Thomas, San Anselmo; George G. Kohl, San 
Mateo High School; Clarence J. Du Four, Mastick School, Alameda; 
Willis G. Cline, Wilson School, Alameda; Noel H. Garrison, principal 
Merced High School; R. W. Broecker, principal Los Palos High 
School; C. T. Wright, Fruitvale High School; E. E. Washburn, Frutt- 
vale High School; W. R. Pinger, University of California; Arthur 
Agard, Alameda High School; T. M. Marshall, Alameda High 
School; Willis Minium, Alameda High School; Philip A. Knowlton, 
Stanford University; Arthur L. Jordan, Polytechnic High School, San 
Francisco; E. E. Hall, University of California; C. O. Sharpe, prin- 
cipal Sausalito Schools; A. D. Hoenshel, principal High School, Lin- 
coln; S. M. Chaney, Willows; L. L. Freeman, Yuba City; G. H. 
Kimball, Yuba City; Bradley Grover, Red Bluff; F. L. Greene, 
Anderson; J. B. Hughes, Oroville; C. G. Kline, Stirling City; A. W. 
Stamper, Chico; W. M. Mackay, Chico; Paul G. Ward, Red Bluff; 
Glenn L. Allen, Napa High Schools; T. A. Smith, Lowell High School, 


San Francisco. 


J. H. Morse, Georgia State College of Agriculture, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Pomona School department as teacher of Sloyd. 


G. B. Scoville, a graduate of Cornell University, will teach agricul- 
ture in the Fresno City Schools. 


Miss Pearl Pitcher, Alameda, Cal., and W. L. Barnum, Boone’s 
Academy, Berkeley, Cal., have been added to the faculty of the San 
Jose High School. Miss Pitcher will teach English and Mr. Barnum, 


mathematics. 
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Vacation Land 


TT 
The Summer Playground of 
the Bay Cities 
TE 


@ Would you spend your vacation in the virgin forest, beside 
a sparkling stream, where you could fish, boat, bathe, or rest 
as you felt like it? Or does your ideal outing mean a com- 
fortable farm house or hotel, where you have plenty of good, 
— food, good beds, and ample opportunity for outdoor 
ife? 

G Would you not like to do these things without spending two 
or three days or a week getting to and from your destination? 
q The solution of every vacation problem can be found along 
these lines. Here is a wonderful variety of climate and scenery 
for your selection—sheltered valleys, mighty forests of virgin 
redwood, rolling hills and towering mountains, sandy beaches, 
or surf-beaten shores, foaming rivers and placid lakes. And, 
best of all, this vacation paradise is close at hand—easily 
reached by a short and comfortable journey from San Francisco. 
q The summer book, “VACATION,” issued each year, tells 
in detail of the fascinating places to be found along the lines 
from San Francisco to Eureka. It contains full information 
regarding camping sites, location and accommodations at mineral 
springs, resorts, hotels, country homes and farms, where board- 
ers are taken, with terms of board from $7.00 per week up- 


ward. 
q It will be given free upon request. 
SL IT 


Northwestern Pacific Railroad 


The Picturesque Route of California 


Ticket Offices: 874 Market Street, Ferry Building, Foot of Market Street 
and Room 986 James Flood Building (General Offices) San Francisco, Cal. 





W. S. PALMER, General Manager. J. J. GEARY, Gen'l Pass. & Frt. Agt. 
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UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 


The Department of Education of the University of California 
wishes to have on file school bulletins, superintendents’ reports, cata- 
logues, printed proceedings of educational bodies, bulletins of normal 
schools and departments of education in universities, and educational 
documents in general. The department at Berkeley is equipped to 
properly arrange and preserve these publications so as to render them 
increasingly useful to a large number of teachers and students of edu- 
cational problems. The department will be glad to send its bulletins 
regularly to all who desire to reciprocate in the manner suggested. Ad- 
dress all communications to the Department of Education, University 


of California, Berkeley, California. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
will meet at the University of California, November 18th-19th. An 
interesting program is now being arranged by the program committee: 
Dr. J. N. Bowman, University of California; Dr. P. J. Treat, Stan- 


ford University, and Dr. E. I. Miller, Chico Normal. 


Professor Bernard Moses of the History Department has been 
appointed one of the six United States delegates to the Pan-American 
Conference, which will be held at Buenos Ayres, Brazil, during July, 
1910. The other United States representatives are prominent scholars 
and professional men. 

The activity of the United States commission will not be limited 
to its regular work in the conference. They will make tours of the 
principal cities of the South and Central American republics, both before 
and after the session. ‘The trips will be so arranged that the men will 
visit the different countries as far as possible upon their centennial anni- 
versaries. The main purpose of these tours will be to promote commer- 
cial relations and general amity between the United States and these 
republics. 

It is figured that, in all, about six months will elapse before the 
delegates return to the United States.—California Alumni Weekly. 


A play in Latin—A Banquet on the Palatine—was given by the 
students of Mills College on April 16th, at the formal opening of the 
new gymnasium. This new building has been splendidly equipped, and 
is considered the best gymnasium for women on the coast. This build- 
ing and the Margaret Carnegie Library are truly beautiful buildings. 
The Mills College campus, with its 150 acres and three miles of 
graveled walks, is one of the most attractive in the world. Mills Col- 
lege is not ‘‘a finishing school for young ladies.”’ It is a real college, 
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Superintendents : 


You can save your district from 10% 
to 25% by sending us your list of 
supplies wanted for the coming school 
year. Let us quote prices and show 
you the difference # we HH HH 


Milton Bradley Co. 


575 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


30TH YEAR, SEPTEMBER, 1909. 


The Magazine “EDUCATION” 


Devoted Specially to the Interests of 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
SPECIAL FEATURES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR TABLE OF CONTENTS 


G1) Examination Questions in English. By Maud Elma Kingsley. Calculated to make 
the pupil think deeply into the subject. See questions on ‘Lady of the Lake” 
and Burke’s speech, etc., etc. 

(2) A Series of Suggestive Programs for Rhetorical Exercises, By same author. 

(3) A New Department of Elementary School Problems. Conducted by Principal Van 
Evrie Kilpatrick, New York City. 

(4) Foreign Notes. The most complete of any educational periodical. 

““Exceedingly interesting because of its general tone and horizon.” 

W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I have acomplete edition of the bound volumes 
from the date of its publication. I find these volumes an invaluable educational 
encyclopedia.” Assoc. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 

“I do not wish to miss a single number, for I find its discussions of various 
educational questions exceedingly helpful.” Josephine Y. Yates, Professor of English 
Literature and History, Jefferson City, Mo, 

“It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent name. It is the only New 
Bogiend publication worthy of the name.’—Prof. Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department 
of Education, Brown Unwersity, Providence, R. I. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. Sample Copy for Six 2-Cent Stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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GLEANINGS 





granting collegiate degrees and transferring its students to either the 

University of California or Stanford, class for class. We are confident 

= is no finer college for girls in all the West—or East, either, for 
at matter. 


OUTSIDE THE STATE 


In nineteen counties in Missouri the average pay of all teachers 
employed is less than $30 a month each. A teacher’s work is thus held 
to be far less valuable than that of the lowest grade of manual labor. 
Custom must be largely to blame in this matter. There is no justice in 
such a scale of salaries for teachers. When school improvement is the 
se here is a good place to concentrate attention.—St. Louis Globe- 

emocral. 


One-fourth of the Yale students in fifty years have not graduated. 


Seven years ago in Michigan less than one rural teacher in 200 had 
any professional training whatever. To-day sixty-nine in every 200 have 
had some valuable professional training, and their scholarship has been 
improved beyond expression. The movement is almost beyond belief.— 
Journal of Education. 


Kansas has 154 school districts maintaining no more than a three 
months’ school each year. 


The Fifth International Shorthand Speed Contest, held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 26th, developed some interesting things. The 
contest was for writers of not more than ten years’ experience. This 
year there were eighteen contestants, fourteen Pitmanic writers and four 
Gregg writers. All transcripts containing more than ten per cent errors 
were thrown out. Out of the eighteen contestants, eight qualified. And 
of these who qualified, four were Gregg writers. The winner and those 
reaching second and third places were all Gregg writers: The com- 
mittee in charge of the contest was composed of five shorthand experts and 
teachers—four Pitmanic writers and one Gregg writer. 


The first general session of the National Education Association will 
be held at Harvard University on the afternoon of July 4th. President 
Taft will deliver the principal address on this occasion. The other 

general sessions will be held in the evenings. The department meetings 
will all be held during the forenoons. This will leave the afternoons free 


to visit places of historic and literary interest in and around Boston. 
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COLLEGE 
BOOK RINGS 


FOR 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 
STUDENTS’ NOTE BOOKS 






PUNCHED PAPERS 
2 Sizes, 5c Each 


\ : Cunningham, Curtiss 
; — & Welch 


San Francisco an¢ Los Angeles 







These Illustrations Show the Good Points of the Rings 


EVERY TRUE TEACHER 


has the welfare of her pupils at heart 


S the vacation season approaches your 
advice is often sought by those who 

expect to complete the public school course 
this year as to what they shall do next. We 
do not expect you to advise anyone to attend 
our school unless you believe it will be for his 
best interest to do so. We, therefore, ask you 
to investigate our work carefully. We are will- 
ing to abide by your intelligent judgment. 


WESTERN NORMAL 


Stockton, California 
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Our Book Shelf 


THE New Hupson SHAKESPEARE. Introduction and Notes by 
Henry Hudson. Edited and revised by E. Charlton Black, Profes- 
sor of English Literature in Boston University, with the co-operation 
of Andrew J. George and Grant Daniell. Price 55 cents each, 
postpaid. Ginn & Company, 717 Market street, San Francisco. 





In this beautiful New Hudson Shakespeare five volumes have now 
been published: As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, Henry V., 
Macbeth, and Julius Cesar. Dr. Hudson has been recognized every- 
where as one of the greatest editors and interpreters of Shakespeare. 
The new edition contains the scholarly notes of the old edition revised to 
include all of worth which recent study has brought forth. With these 
notes are many helpful suggestions for the study of the texts. These 
notes and suggestions are placed at the bottom of the pages instead of at 
the back as formerly. We know of no more attractive volumes for the 
study of Shakespeare in high schools. 


VALERA. PEPITA JIMENEZ. Edited by C. V. Cusachs, Professor 
of Spanish at the United States Naval Academy. Cloth, |6mo, 352 
pages, with notes and vocabulary. Price, 90 cents. American Book 
Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 





This tale, the first and most celebrated work of Valera, is a philo- 
sophical novel, the story of a young seminarist whose devotion to his 
destined profession after many struggles yields to his earthly love for the 
heroine. The plot itself is a simple one. The literary charm of the story 
lies chiefly in the delicate and subtle analysis of the mental phases 
through which the young mystic passes in his struggle against his own 
nature. Owing to its character the text is fitted for the second and third 
year. The notes are very full, and the vocabulary covers the author’s 
special use of words. 


IRVING’s SELECTIONS FROM BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington 
Irving. Edited with Notes and Introduction by Samuel Tharber, Jr., 
Head of the English Department, Technical High School, Newton, 
Mass. Price, 25 cents. Revised Literary Series. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 





The editor of this book believes with justice that our children in the 
high schools and upper classes in the elementary schools should know 
more of Irving than is given in the ““Sketch Book.”” So these selections, 
showing Irving’s clear, interesting style at its best, have been chosen and 
put together into a book. It is a good book to place in the hands of 
children, whether for careful study or simply for the pleasure of good 
reading. 
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English, History, Science Teachers 
USE THE 


BIFLEX BINDER 


once and you will never use 


any other loose leaf note book 


Write for Samples and Special Terms to Schools 


Ginn & Company, Publishers 


717 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Machinery & Electrical Co. 


ENGINEERS 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


POWER PLANTS, MACHINERY 
VACUUM CLEANER, ETC. 


Office and Salesroom, 351-353 N. MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





Marriott’s How AMERICANS ARE GOVERNED. By Crittenden 
Marriott, author of ““Uncle Sam’s Business.” Cloth, 373 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


This volume tells the story of the powers and organization of Amer- 
ican government, national, state, and city, in logical sequence. The 
purpose is to picture government in its actual workings instead of devoting 
much space to historical origins and evolution. The increasing importance 
of municipal problems and their immediate interest has made it proper that 
more attention should be given to this subject than is usually done. The 
book is thoroughly modern, dealing with new phases of civics such as our 
relations to the Philippines, the recent aspects of the tariff, control of 
public utilities, public service commissions, conservation of natural 
resources, and in this respect as well as in interest of style, it will be found 
a radical improvement upon most books on government and politics 
intended for young Americans. 


RotH. Ein NorpiscHER HELp. Edited by Helene H. Boll, In- 
structor in German, High School, New Haven, Conn. Cloth, 16mo, 
175 pages. Price, 35 cents. American Book Company, 565 


Market street, San Francisco. 


While not formal history, this short text gives a good survey of an 
interesting period and a picturesque character. The hero is Gustavus 
Vasa of Sweden, and the text describes his youth, his services to his 
country, and his wanderings, with much human interest. As a whole 
it gives an instructive picture of the time and customs. The story is pre- 
ceded by a short historical account of Sweden, and is followed by exer- 
cises for translation and conversation, and a complete vocabulary, while 
the careful notes give all needed information. It may be read in the 
second year. 


Mrs. GASKELL’s CRANFORD. - By Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Suggestive Questions by H. E. 
Coblentz, Head of the English Department, South Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price, 40 cents. Riverside Litera- 
ture Series. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


This old favorite of our fathers has been put into form for use in 
schools. The fine humor of this book has kept it alive. It is clean and 
wholesome, and approached sympathetically still has a value for pupils 
in the upper grammer grades and high schools. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE 
OF MECHANIC ARTS 


AT MOUNT HERMON, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Instructors of national reputation from the East, with strong 
Western talent, will offer courses in all lines of correlated art 
and handwork, including applied design, hammered brass and 
copper, correlated handwork for primary grades, kindergarten 


occupations, basketry, woodworking, elementary clay work, 
leather tooling, bent iron, Domestic Tastee and Domestic Arts. 

References: Dr. Alexis F. Lange, head of Department of 
Education, University of California, Berkeley; Superintendent 
J. W. McClymonds, Oakland; Superintendent Frank F. Bunker, 
Berkeley; Dr. Morris E. Dailey, President State Normal School, 
San Jose; Hon. Edward Hyatt, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Sacramento; Dr. James E. Russell, Dean Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

I have known for a number of years Mr. James Edwin Addi- 
cott, now Director of Education for the Mount Hermon Associa- 
tion, a man thoroughly acquainted with the various forms of 
Manual Training and Arts and Crafts work in which students 
may be interested. DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
JAMES EDWIN ADDICOTT, B. 8., A. M. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION FOR MOUNT HERMON ASSOCIATION 
951 MAGNOLIA STREET - - - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














1S) Se FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
PI N Ss Camegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
ei-8 sy" DG a studentin each county and city in the U. S. 







Normal, Academic and Business Courses. 

. Chem. Physics. Arith. Bookkeeping 
Lit. het. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthand 
Lat. Geom. Methods. Gram. ip 
Bot. Geol. Zool. Hist. Com. Law. 

50 other branches from which to select. 


SOCIETY-*-LODGE. 


Larson & Company 


150 Post St. _Jeweler’s Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Cut out this ad. and mail with application for Free 
Tuition to Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


B.F. CLARK | HELP WANTED DURING SPRING CHICAGO 


AND SUMMER Steinway Hall 
Teachers’ We want teachers to become acquainted ae 


with our opportunities of promotion. WVacan- wae 
cies in plenty for next school year. We 
Agemcy =| ceuity Sx pease zm | SDOKANE, WASH. 
the University to the Grades.” Ask f 
sit Yann |* >= | peyton Block 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





NewtTon’s Music IN THE Pusiic ScHoots. A MANUAL OF 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. By E. W. Newton, author of 
“Introductory Sight-singing Melodies.” Cloth, 206 pages. Price, 
$1.00. Ginn & Company, 717 Market street, San Francisco. 





f Music in public schools is a serious factor in the mental, physical, and 
emotional development of the child, and is as important in character mold- 
: ing as any other subject in the school curriculum. The four essentials of 
this subject are conceptions of good music, voice training, sight-singing, 
and musical interpretation, and in “Music in the Public Schools” they 
are developed side by side for each of the eight years of elementary school 
life. This development is presented in the form of weekly outlines, by 
means of which results commensurate with the importance and dignity of 
the subject may be more easily obtained. These outlines are brief, 
definite, and free from irrelevant matter, and while they may be used 
advantageously with any series of music books, they are designed to be 
used with the New Educational Music Course. The book is intended for 


the use of class teachers in the public schools. 





Otis’s MARY OF PLYMOUTH. By James Otis. Cloth, 12mo, 156 
pages, with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


Written by one of the most popular authors of juvenile books, this 
supplementary reader tells the story of the Plymouth colony from the 
viewpoint of a child. The little Pilgrim records in her diary interesting 
incidents of the daily home life of the colonists from the time they set sail 
on the Mayflower. She tells of the crude log house built by her father, 
of encounters with Indians, both friendly and unfriendly, of fires kindled 
without matches and bread baked without ovens, of spoons formed from 
clam shells and dishes from pumpkins and gourds. This is a new depart- 
ure in the presentation of such matter to young readers. The book will 
appeal directly to children, and give them an accurate knowledge of 
historical facts while affording reading as interesting as any story book. 
The illustrations are numerous and attractive. 


Otis’s RUTH OF Boston. By James Otis. Cloth, 12mo, 160 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. American Book Company, 565 
Market street, San Francisco. 

A book similar in style and purpose to the one preceding. 


Otis’s RICHARD OF JAMESTOWN. By James Otis. Cloth, 12mo, 
165 pages, with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. American Book 
Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 

A book similar in style and — to the two preceding. 





Ever Seen 
California’s 


Holland P 


Take 


Southern Pacific’s 


Netherland’s Route 


The Daylight service between San 
Francisco and Sacramento via 
the new Steamer ‘‘NAVAJO’”’ 


Leave San Francisco . . 8.00 a.m. 
Arrive Sacramento . . . 6.00 p.m 


Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday 


A Delightful Scenic Water Trip 


for Tourists and Auto Parties 


Meals, Beautiful Staterooms and 
Parlors 


Ask Agents 
Pacific Street Wharf, Flood Building, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 


San Francisco 
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Song Collections and Books of Instruction 

The. titles’ of most of these: books: ‘suggest ‘their particular 
fitness for school use. ‘The. volumes of instruction range ftom a 

one-book course to'a seven-hook we with; others with-. 
out charts, but all presenting the work, in confection with the 
most appropriate songs. The song collections contain. part songs 
for the various yoices, and ‘choruses- cha saan for assemblies, 
special ‘occasions, holidays, many of thé selections: 
are classic and standard, a cavaibertbde number are.entirely new. 
Whether schools have a special: 
all the work falls on the — 
every need. 


 ATKEN’S Music Contec, In one book 
- AIKEN’S Part Songs for Mixed Voices 
BIRGE’S Choruses and ae tor: iii 
OHNSON’S oe i scatag, 

JONES’S So 

oe 

Schoo 
MATHEWS'S Boies. of All ce 
McCASKEY’S Favorite Songs and 
NATURAL MUSIC COURSE: ee acy & prewar: 
Harmonic Series. books. ‘ 
Melodic Series. Four books,” .. 

Natural Series.’ Seven. Sosa 


pect Course. ree 
ets A, B BY and Each; with stand.: 4. 00 
NATURAL MUSIC: EARL TS: ces from 2c. to 8c. each. 
SHIRLEY’S Part: Songs for Gitls’ Voie ices k Sl 
Rant Se eee eee tee as canvas POA a vee lads seo 15 
School ‘and Festival Sotigs; io). 0) he. ee een 25 
SMITH’ Are MUSIC CouRsE ‘our books, . 


ye 
“ptt 


i 


; “Detailed ‘ecrbiies circulars on application z 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
we Market ‘Street, Sen oe | 
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the: e Deedes Hasiveed: Geis 
For 47 Vee Toe aid School of Engincer’ 
- ing on ‘the, Coast. 

: The leading ‘schools in Oakland, ‘Los ” 
To-day Angeles, San José, Stockton, Fresno, 
Long Beach, Chico, Ocean Purk, ‘Riverside, ere 
Cruz and Reno are HERES, Schools. ae 
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